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FISH AND FISHING 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHER GAME 
FISHES OF AMERICA. By James A. Hen- 
shall, M. D. The most comprehensive book 
on American game-fishes published. It de- 
scribes in detail ninety species and varieties of 
the game-fishes inhabiting fresh water lakes 
and streams east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the marine and brackish waters of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. Cloth. $3.00. 


CASTING TACKLE AND METHODS. By O. 
W. Smith, fishing editor of Outdoor Life, and 
author of “Trout. Lore.”” The author has en- 
deavored to embody not only the accumulated 
wisdom of forty years of angling, but also to 
draw upon the experience of well-known angling 
experts. He has sought to impart just the in- 
formation which his correspondents have been 
seeking. Elaborately illustrated. Colored cover 
jacket. Large 12mo. Silk cloth. $3.00. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. 
This edition of “The _ fisherman’s’ ency- 
clopedia of happiness” bids fair to become the 
standard exquisite edition of Walton’s great 
classic. ‘‘The Compleat Angler” is a book es- 
pecially requiring illustration, for it has no story 
to tell—it is simply a mood of lazy happiness. 
In this edition Mr. Thorpe has caught the at- 
mosphere of contented ease, and his restful 
landscapes furnish the essential quiet and repose 
that give the book its exquisite charm and de- 
light. Cloth. $3.50. 


FISH CULTURE. By Wm. E. Meehan. This 
splendid work of fish culture covers in a most 
comprehensive manner the hatching and breed- 
ing of bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, pickerel, 
muscallonge, etc. It includes special chapters 
on frog culture, care of gold fish and aquar- 
iums, The author was formerly Fish Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, and it is conceded by 
experts that in this book Mr. Meehan has pro- 
duced a most valuable document. Cloth. $1.00. 


FISHING, TACKLE AND KITS. By Dixie 
Carroll. Author of “Lake and Stream Game 
Fishing,” Editor of the National Sportsman, 
Chicago Evening News, etc. How, when, and 
where to fish and the right kind of tackle for 
all angles of fishing for the fresh-water game 
fish. Habits and peculiarities of the basses, 
muscallonge, trout, pike, pickerel, and wall-eyed 
pike. Fishing facts that will make the tyro an 
expert angler and the expert more finished in 
the art. Practical information that will make 
your fishing dreams come true. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE IDYL OF THE SPLIT-BAMBOO. By 
Dr. Geo. Parker Holden, with foreword by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke and Chapter on Cultivating 
Silkworm Gut at Home, by Edw. T. Whiffen. 
This splendid volume deals with the construc- 
tion of the split-bamboo rod in a way as dis- 
tinctively as ‘‘Streamcraft’’ occupies its special 
field. Elaborately illustrated and handsomely 
hound. Colored cover jacket. Large 12mo. 
Silk cloth. $3.00. 


REMINISCENT TALES OF A HUMBLE 
ANGLER. By Dr. Frank A. Johnson, with an 
introduction by Dr. James A. Henshall. This 
consists of a number of short sketches portray- 
ing the actual experiences of the author during 
the vacation davs of half a century. From the 
earliest days of young manhood and even up 
to the present hour, the writer had devoted all 
of his spare moments to the study of fish life 
and the art of angling. Cloth. $1.50. 


Fishing With a Boy 
THE TALE OF A REJUVENATION 
By LEONARD HULIT 


In which the reader finds: 

A city man, seeking new health. 

A country lad, more versed in 
“fish and fishings” than the three 
R’s. 

Their “fishings” and their friend- 
ship; and 

The ways cf the humbler fishes. 


Many full-page illustrations on cameo 
paper and of three-color jacket. 1: 
Silk Cloth 
¥% Turkey 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the supplement, more 
about the black bass, and is complete in one 
volume, It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 
account of tools, implements, and tackle. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

THE FINE ART OF FISHING. By Samuel G. 
Camp. Suggestions for expert angler as well 
as beginners, The range of fish and fishing 
covered includes “Casting Fine and Far Off,” 
“Fishing for Mountain Trout,” and “Autumn 
Fishing for Lake Trout.’’ Illustrated. Flex. 
cloth. $1.00. 

GOIN’ FISHIN’. By Dixie Carroll. Author of 
“Fishing Tackle and Kits,” *‘Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing.” Introduction by Major-General 
Leonard Wood. A new book for the every 
now-and-then fisherman as well as the expert 
angler. Full of fishing facts gathered from lake 
and stream fishing in all parts of the country. 
Many illustrations from photographs. Colored 
cover jacket. Large 12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM GAME FISHING.. By 
Dixie Carroll. A practical book on popular 
fresh-water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
how to use it. A book of fish and fishing, 
modern methods and tackle, written in a ‘“‘pal’’ 
to “pal” style from actual fishing experiences. 
in the vernacular of this disciple of the rod 
and reel. Many illustrations. Cloth. $3.00. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. Loudon. 
In this book Professor TCouden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish. He describes its haunts and habits, how, 
when and where they are caught. and gives 
other data of interest to anglers. Cloth. $1.00. 


STREAMCRAFT, AN ANGLING MANUAL. 
By Dr. George Parker Holden. The author has 
written a volume which will be of great inter- 
est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals 
with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; the 
angler’s flies and how to tie them, including 
a description of the most successful trout and 
bass flies. Eight full-page colored illustrations 
and. numerous black and whites. Handy pocket 
size. Cloth. $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace 
Kephart. 1n two volumes. Vol. I Camping, 
Vol. If Woodcrait. The new edition is en. 
tirely revised and brought up to date, after 
two years had been spent in the undertaking, 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II ‘“Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. Con. 
tains over a hundred illustrations. The vol- 
umes may be bought separately or in sets, 
Cloth. $2.00 per vol. 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK. By Dr. Wm. 
A. Bruette. The dogs of America, Great 
Britain and other countries are fully described 
in this modern work, written by an authority 
of international reputation. It is a book that 
presents in an entertaining manner the history, 
general characteristics, peculiarities and particu- 
lar sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and Sad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information that 
will enable a man to determine which breed 
is best suited to his wants and purposes and 
how to select a typical specimen. Particular 
attention has been given to the buying of pup- 
pies and the prospective owner is told just what 
things to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. Cloth. $3.00. 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will “facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 


board cover, 


of wing shooting. Cartridge 


$1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES. How to Build 
and Furnish Them. Seventh Edition. By 
William S. Wicks. The most popular book on 
the subject ever written. Full explanations on 
how to build cabins of all sizes, with directions 
and numerous illustrations. $2.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better of 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment. camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters. 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. _ Illus- 
trated, 160 pages. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
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FONE DAY CATCH = SOUTH PLATTE RIVER 
™§ Two Hours by Train or Auto From Denver 9 
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DENVEI™=GATEWAY 


(Colorado Year 


Fares Greatly Reduced--War Tax Gone 


Live as reasonable as you do 
at home, or as expensive as 
ou wish, at Hotels and Resorts. 
Prices to fit_any pocketbook. 
Vacation in Denver and visit 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
only one night from Chicago. 


One-Day Mountain Rail Trips 


* Georgetown Loop . . $ 
Royal Gorge... . 11.64 


Platte Canon . $2.00 to 5.40 
Moffat Road .... 5.00 


One-Day Mountain Auto Trips 


Rocky Mountain National Park. $10.50 
Denver Mountain Parks $4 and 5.00 
Never-Summer Range (2 days) 25.50 
Echo Lake—Monnt Evans . . 8.00 
Arapahoe Glacier (all expense) 15.00 


Peak-to-Peak and forty other short auto trips. 
Motor, take scenic trips, camp, fish, enjoy outdoor 
sports or climb.. Denver has 252 Hotels, over 
400 Mountain Resorts and a Free Auto Camp. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells where to go, what to see and how to 
enjoy from one day to three months in the Cool 
Colorado Rockies. Call at Union Station ‘or 
uptown Bureau. for Hotel accommodations, 


DENVER ‘TOURIST BUREAU 
541 17th Street, | Denver, Colo. 
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Fish, hunt, golf, camp in comfort. 

Picnics without annoyance. 

Positive protection from the pests. 
Money Back Guarantee. 

At fishing tackle counters every- 

where, or direct from us postpaid, 

One bottle 60c; Two bottles $1.00 


LEONARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
pt. 9 Otis Building Cc 
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SET A FEW 
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English Ringnecks 


Place the Order Now 
ARDEN ESTATE ARDEN, N. Y. 


MAGNUM 12 BORES 


=e 


LONG SHOT 
srecauy suit FoR AT WILDFOWL 


EFFECTIVE RANGE 100 YARDS 


A customer writing from Madison, Wis., 
18-2-22, says: 

“Capt. Askins has been conducting a 
series of demonstrations with the 12-bore 
MAGNUM you built for me and the results 
of his demonstrations indicate that the gun 
will kill consistently at individual ducks at 
75 yards, using 43 grs. Dupont No. 93 
powder and 1% ozs. of shot.” 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


giving full particulars, with many other unsolicited testimonials 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 
BIRMINGHAM = Established 1850 ENGLAND 
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Captain Paul A, 
Curtis Shooting Ed- 
itor of Field and 
Stream says: ‘‘The 
first gun I ever 
bought was an 
Ithaca. It is just 
as strong and 
shoots just ashard 
as it did when 

I was a boy.” 


Catalogue Freé 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 25 


REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


It is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
mnly three parts. 

Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi-Smokeless. 

Ask your dealer. He carries 
this new small game gun, 
or can get it for you promptly. 
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Without tools. 
It’s in 3 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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With the lightest. 
handiest outboard 


motor you ever 


carried ~~ 












No other outboard motor weighs so 
little or is so convenient and easy to carry. 
Yet with all these advantages no other motor 
can be expected to give so many years of 
service. It is so accurately balanced and cor- 
rectly ewe that it is almost vibrationless; 
won’t shake itself to pieces, yet has unusual 
strength in every vital part. For example, no 
other outboard motor has case harden 

crankshaft, drive shaft and propeller shaft. 
So far as we know no other has 34% nickel 
steel heat-treated bevel gears. Bearings are 


extra large and of genuine phosphor bronze. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. : 
















For Canoes 


We build a special Inboard 
Motorfor Canoe Installation. 
Drives Canoe at Power Boat 
Speed. Balances perfectly. 
Absence of vibration pre- 
vents opening of seams. 














**Built on the 
Banks of 
St. Joo ** 
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Jakes apart~Packs in han 
to go under Pullman seat 


venience in operation. You don’t want to bother with lu 
want quick, easy starting, quiet, smooth running, freedom 
noise and above all GUARANTEED durability. You get all these in the Johnson 
Twin Cylinder plus the added convenience of being the only outboard motor 
that can be carried in a handy case to go under a Pullman seat. Instead of a heavy 
cumbersome package that even the 
carry your Johnson like a suitcase and slide it under the car seat. 


WEIGHS ONLY 35 POUNDS 


More Durable — Stronger — Longer Lived 


DETACHABLE MOTORS 


For Boats and Canoes 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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ing batteries. You 
om vibration and 


; == OU want an outboard motorwith other qualities besides power. 
aan | i e 7 You want light weight so you can carry it easily—so any mem- 
Ph * i ber of your family can use it. You want simplicity and con- 


rter doesn’t know what to do with, you 


Be sure to see these and all the other superior 
advantages of the lightweight Johnson Two- 
Cylinder Motor for Rowboats and Canoes 
before you buy. Remember the Johnson has 
built in Quick Action Magneto, a real Float 
Feed Carburetor, Spark and Throttle Control 
like an auto, Instant Reverse which stops 
boat at full speed in its own length and self- 
tilting and self-righting propeller which 
beaches boat perfectly and drives through 
shallow waters or over obstructions. Write 
for Free Illustrated Folder Today. 


852 Sample St., South Bend, ).nd. 


Dealers We have an interesting pro- 
position for you. Write us. 
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To Get the 
Biggest Fish 


—use a Bristol Steel Fishing Rod, 
for they are the best known rods 
in the world. More fishermen use 
them, more praise them. ‘They are 
not only the most popular but 
the most practical. - They have the 
right balance, strength and elastic- 
ity to make them favored above all 
other rods. 

There is a Bristol Rod for every 
kind of game fishing, for every 
whim and pocketbook—fly rods, 
trolling rods, adjustable telescopic 
rods, silk- wound de luxe rods, 
muscallonge rods, and many others, 

Ask your dealer to show them 
to you—have him show you the 
Meek and Blue Grass Reels and the 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. If 
he doesn’t happen to have the style 
you want, you can buy direct from 
the factory at catalog prices. 


If you play golf, you will be in- 
terested in the Bristol Steel.Golf 
Shaft. It is the equal of the finest 
hickory in every particular. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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THE FINE ART OF SALMON FISHING 


ONCE YOU HAVE FAIRLY AND SQUARELY OUTWITTED THIS 
NOBLE FISH ALL OTHER ANGLING EXPERIENCES ARE FORGOTTEN 


F a July afternoon, a few sea- 

sons ago, with Jimmie Waters, I 

pushed off into the current of the 

Southeast Branch. All day we 
had alternately poled, paddled and waded 
amid the uncertain depths of the upper 
waters and with that satisfaction which 
is the aftermath of diligence and fatigue 
we leaned back against the luxury of 
hastily arranged duffle. We sped on, 
lulled to a mutual appreciation by the 
murmur of the rapids. Out of the mystic 
North on the wings of that marvelous 
twilight there descended the savor of 
salmon water. We seemed to sniff its 
freshness and virility as the sun, for all 
the world like a giant shrugging its 
shoulders, dropped behind the forest 
slopes, while out of the shaded gulches 
the incense of evening arose. Below us 
the river hummed and purred, mountain 
clear, while beyond a bunch of hard- 
woods in the last amber glow sparkled 
against the velvet background like a dia- 
mond cluster. There had ascended from 
the ocean in the wake of its mysterious 
sojourner, a tang, salt and vital, distilled 
by a hundred miles of forest. One fairly 
tingled with anticipation. 

Perhaps unto the Baie de Chaleur is 
this charm distinct; peradventure onc 
must possess the soul of a salmon fisher- 
man like unto which there is no other. 
If you take one part environment, and 
one part fish, and one the killing of the 
fish aforesaid on tackle of given weight 
and specie, you may create such a soul 
and then one is concerned with what 
manner of fish is the Atlantic salmon. 

He is a square-tail that takes the fly in 
fresh water and establishes precedents 
He is as uncertain as an exquisite woman 
and equally as expensive. Once you have 
outwitted him fair and square all other 
fly fishing is a memory. His whimsical 
nature is the subject of vast conversa- 
tions by tubby old gentlemen who have 
reached the golf stage and travel at least 
a thousand miles a season to wet a fly. 
He has had my utmost respect for a 
dozen seasons and when one considers 





By DOUGLAS WETMORE CLINCH 


N his treatment of the methods 
followed by the salmon fisherman, 
Mr. Clinch has drawn freely from a 
wide knowledge of the subjec‘ and 


has so happily blended narrative 
with wise counsel that his artéelez 
will delight the experienced angler 
as well as prove of immense practical 
value to the novice.—[EpITors.] 





such delightful books as that of the 
late Mr. Wells and the more recent pub- 
lication (1909) of Mr. Napoleon Co- 
meau, one hesitates to write of such a 
paradoxical subject for at the best one 
can but observe. 





Selecting the proper fly 


frets se. first, such a river as I have 
humbly attempted to describe. From 
the crest of the watershed countless ice- 
cold.brooks feed a mountainous, gravel- 
bed stream that winds in and about in- 
numerable ledges where the force and 
swing of the current has created pools. 
They may be large pools or small pools 
with a perceptible or imperceptible cur- 
rent. At the headwaters of such streams 
or at least here and there along the shore 
are suitable spawning grounds. To de- 
posit their spawn the Atlantic salmon 
ascends from salt water, pausing en route 
in certain pools in many of which under 
certain conditions, or again in defiance 
of certain conditions, they take the fly. 
We have record of them so doing as 
early as February in some rivers; as late 
as October in other rivers, Where in 
the ocean a salmon spends the winter is 
uncertain but since deep-sea fishermen 
have netted salmon during the winter it 
is quite possible they may linger in the 
vicinity of the mouths of the rivers in 
which they spawn. We do know that in 
approaching the mouths of rivers a sal- 
mon will for some miles parallel the 
shore line and we are almost certain that 
before they ascend above tidewater they 
spend some time in becoming acclimated. 
They feed in salt water and will there 
sometimes take a sand eel bait and spin- 
ner. Once above tidewater the percent- 
age of fish in whose stomachs any food 
has been found is ridiculously small. 
Why they take a fly remains a mystery. 
It has been established, however, that 
while in salt water a salmon travels 
by daytime and while in fresh water at 
night, though I recall having met sal- 
mon ascending rapids at high noon. 


Emerging from salt water they carry 
what is known as sea-lice which cling to 
them for about thirty-six hours and in 
certain rivers I have killed salmon with 
sea-lice upon them fully seventy miles 
above the tide. On one very famous 
river there is a pool fully seventy miles 
up where fish will be taken on the iden- 








Twenty-one pounds on a Jock Scott No. 6 


tical date they will be caught on a fly in 
the same river in the lower pools. In 
any case there are what may be termed 
early and late run fish, many of which 
long after the close of the season ascend 
with the Hunters’ Moon. 

Once having spawned the fish endeavor 
to return to salt water. Such a spent 
fish is known as a “kelt,” is about one 
half its original weight, and frequently is 
locked in under the ice all winter. With 
the spring freshet they drop down stream 
and Mr. Comeau has advanced the theory 
that a kelt sheds and grows a new set of 
scales for unquestionably many such sal- 
mon are almost bright. Due to the 
premium on salmon fishing many anglers 
know no other experience than hooking 
a “black” salmon which, however, should 
at once be returned to the river, their 
flesh being almost white and unpalatable. 


The best available water is known as 
“made fishing.” That is to say, where 
a suitable river is unpolluted by sawdust, 
in the pools undisturbed by dynamite and 
carrion, fly fishing is possible after at 
least five years of stocking and protec- 
tion. The yearling fish, no longer than 
one’s thumb, will take a fly fully its own 
size. At two years, when a “smolt,” he 
goes to sea, to return in three or four 
years as a “grilse,’ generally with the 
later runs, weighing from two to six 
pounds. Generally he returns the fol- 
lowing year as a salmon weighing from 
six to eight or ten pounds, and in time 
will acquire a weight of sixty pounds as 
we know from the records of net fisher- 
men, 

It is sometimes customary for the Gov- 
ernment hatcheries to mark young fish 
with a silver tag attached to the fin and 
an odd fish has been taken with such a 
tag in European rivers. There is also 
reason for the belief that some fish do 
not always return each year and whether 
or not they frequent some other river or 
stay _in salt water is debatable. The 
stocking of inland lakes with Atlantic 
salmon fry has not proven a success. At 
any rate there are large fish rivers and 
small fish rivers where the average catch 
on the fly may run from thirteen or nine- 
teen, to six or seven pounds. 

As to the pools where salmon will take 
the fly many ideas have been advanced. 
Our own observations seem to indicate 
that providing the slime on the bottom 
has not been disturbed fish will rest in 
water that is fed by visible or invisible 
springs of ice-cold water. Pools at the 
forks of a river are sometimes filled in 
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Good salmon water 


by sand and the course of the current 
changed by ice-jams in the spring. Until 
the last few years the theory was preva- 
lent that salmon a certain distance above 
tidewater would not take the fly, which 
theory we now know to be incorrect. 


ITH the evolution of the bamboo 

rod the American angler has brok- 
en away from many ethics of established 
British theories, such light rods, as will 
measure thirteen feet in length and weigh 
sixteen ounces, replacing the seventeen 
foot, twenty-four ounce greenheart. In 
particular one American rodmaker has 
a secret method of treating his bamboo 
(possibly with creosote) which gives it a 
peculiar lasting virility. The pool where 
such a light rod will not handle a fish is 
the exception, the heavy rod being only 
justified in fishing exceedingly strong 
water where an extra long cast is some- 
times necessary. Most fish, however, are 
hooked on less than fifty feet of line, not 
infrequently when one is reeling in. To 
cast a fly for five or six hours a day is a 
strenuous task and consequently a heavy 
rod is more tiring, and very apt, espe- 
cially in fishing “still” pools, to frighten 
an otherwise taking fish; for contrary to 
the general belief many still pools if left 
undisturbed till the evening will average 
more salmon than adjacent pools where 
there is a strong current and conse- 
quently easier casting. It is most impor- 
tant, however, that your bamboo salmon 
rod be equipped with a proper “strip- 
ping,” agate-lined guide and an agate- 
lined tip. As delivered, such rods almost 
invariably have a German silver tip 
which will show wear and in time cut the 
line. : 


Whatever may be the type of rod and 
its method of use the question of a reel 
is more important for an inferior rod 
with a good reel will land more fish than 
the best rod equipped with a poor reel. 
Not infrequently in a single run will a 
large fish burn out the bearings of a 
cheap reel. One of the best reels now 
obtainable will house something over two 
hundred yards of line and. possess suffi- 
cient drag to prevent the line overrunning 
and making possible a backlash. Its con- 
cave sides, though all good reels are not 
necessarily concave, also prevents the tre- 
mendous pressure from pressing the sides 
and causing a jam. Under no circum- 
stances should the fingers touch the line 
in either hooking or playing a salmon; 
the exception being the use of an old 
reel in the hands of an experienced fish- 
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erman. - In feeding from the reel a line 
should bear on a bushing as a strong 
pressure will cut into the aluminum 
cross pieces of the best reels. The recl 
is underneath while casting and imme- 
diately turned over on a fish being 
hooked, thus bringing into full play the 
action of the rod which is so finely bal- 
anced as to respond and maintain, when 
properly handled, a constant and even 
pressure. 


Of late years the favorite line is a 
tapered, vacuum-dressed model, some 
forty yards in length and spliced to about 
two hundred yards of cuttyhunk. It 
would seem that a similar line “hard- 
dressed,” or of the enamel type would 
find favor because of its ability to 
“shoot,” the soft vacuum line frequently 
coiling and uncoiling when being un- 
reeled. Care in any case must be taken 
to see that a line is properly dried and 
tested for weak places. As in trout fish- 
ing the weight of a line should be suffi- 
cient to bring out the action of the rod. 


The older custom was to fish for sal- 
mon with nine-foot leaders. These are 
gradually being replaced with six-foot 
leaders, especially as in bringing a fish 
to gaff the rod tip is not infrequently but 
six feet, or less above the water. Under 
such circumstances a long leader. may, at 
the knot in the end of the line, catch on 
the tip and provide sufficient pressure to 
tear loose the hook. Leaders may be 
looped or tied to eyed-flies and should be 
tested for knots etc., daily. 


THE question of salmon flies is allur- 
ing.and non-conclusive. If there is 
any general rule it is to use large flies 
in the early season on heavy or dark 
water; changing to small flies with low 
and clear water. In very small flies such 
as the No. 10 and No. 8, double hooks 
are preferred, especially in the late sea- 
son when the fish are not quite so firm 
as when fresh run. There is no definite 
rule for the size of flies used and most 
anglers are guided by their experience 
on the river in question. We proved on 
several occasions that the lenses of a 
salmon’s eye greatly magnified the flies 
used, yet when compared with the lenses 
taken from the eyes of trout, taken in 
the same water, the magnification of the 
trout was fully double that of the sal- 
mon. It is reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that on a single river within a radius 
of half a dozen miles that the manner in 
which salmon will rise to a fly is radically 
different. I have for instance raised a 
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fish on a No, 2, to hook and land the 
same fish on a No. 8 a few minutes later. 
The following day on an adjacent pool 
I have raised a salmon on a No. 8 and 
hooked it on a No. 2. Of course there 
was always the possibility that the fish 
raised was not the same fish hooked, 
which, however, seemed doubtful. We 
have record of an experienced angler 
having fished till the fish stopped rising 
and substituting the most outlandish type 
of fly for the orthodox model, to land a 
37-pound fish a few minutes later. 

Salmon will frequently rise to a trout- 
fly taking such models as the Parma- 
chene Belle or a Royal Coachman. One 
of my late lamented apostles on one oc- 
casion located seven salmon in the lower 
end of a pool and succeeded in landing 
six of them on a Parmachene Belle. On 
his return to town he had some salmon 
flies tied on the same model, on none of 
which he was ever again successful in 
killing a fish. 

Whatever bodies may be ‘selected for 
salmon flies it does seem reasonable that 
the angle or “set”of a double hook is 
important. For this reason experienced 
fishermen seem to agree that more fish 
will be landed on a single hook than on 
a double hook. 


If there are general conclusions re- 
garding flies it seems that fish will, on 
a raise of water, suddenly commence to 
take and on such occasions almost any 
fly will suffice. Quite as suddenly they 
will refuse to take. They will take a fly 
in the very midst of a thunder and 
lightning storm despite what has been 
recorded to the contrary. “Rising” fish, 
or those that will frequently break all 
round your canoe, seldom take the fly, 
though occasionally such fish can be 
hooked by moving upstream and allow- 
ing the fly to drift down from a differ- 
ent angle. Experienced salmon fisher- 
men, however, believe that care should 
be exercised to see when a fly sweeps 
over or above a salmon that the leader 
and line is straight and not curled, which 
fact may account for many fish being 
hooked on a comparatively short line 
which allows for the rod to impart to the 
fly the proper movement. Most fish are 
hooked on a sunken fly taking the same 
under water; others again will take a 
fly drawn across the surface and _ in- 
stances are known where fish have come 
out of water for flies four or five inches 
above the surface. An assortment of 


flies generally contains such silver bodies 
as the Silver Grey, Silver Doctor, Black 
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Dose, Durham Ranger, Jock Scott and 
Wilkinson, while marked success has 
been the reward of an gngler using vary- 
ing sizes of a single fly such as the 
Doctor. We have no record of any 
marked success in American waters of 
the use of the spoon or sand-eel bait, ex- 
cept in tide-water fishing. 

Most casting is done from a canoe, the 
more experienced anglers fishing from a 
sitting position which prevents the fish, 
in low and clear water especially, from 
seeing the angler. On lower and large 
pools one can generally cast from either 
side, allowing the fly to be sucked under 
and swung over and above the fish at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees till the 
line is all out and straight. Towards 
headwaters, however, many excellent 
pools are fished only from one side and 
frequently on both upper and lower pools. 
After a pool has been thoroughly 
whipped from above, fish will be taken 
by casting directly across the current and 
sometime upstream. Many pools can not 
be fished from a canoe and should be 
cast over from the shore. It is some- 
times customary to. erect landings or 
platforms from which the angler can 
cast over a pool otherwise not available 
except by deep wading, a position which 
frequently interferes with the backcast. 


ON hooking a fish the rod should be 
held as nearly vertical as possible 
and the play of the rod and the drag of 
the reel be given full use. Much depends 
on the nature of the pool, the majority 
of anglers at once going ashore and hold- 
ing the canoe in readiness. When a-sal- 
mon makes a run, frequently to break 
water at the end of the run, the line 
should be sufficiently slack to prevent 
the salmon striking the leader with its 
tail while the line is fairly taut. Anglers 
do not agree regarding the striking of 
a fish when first hooked, as the rod is 
supposed to supply sufficient spring to 
set the hook. Many anglers drop the tip 
when a salmon breaks water but this 
point is also a matter of opinion. It 
seems to be the general belief, however, 
that if a cast is made correctly a straight 
line does not require any striking to set 
the hook ; that a modern bamboo rod will 
take care of all pressure brought to bear 
upon it when a salmon breaks and there 
is a fair length of line in the water. A 
fish hooked immediately above a rapid 
should, if possible, at once be steered up- 
stream. If a third party is present, or 
the guide has an opportunity, it is fre- 









Better water higher up 


quently wise to endeavor to move a sal- 
mon upstream by throwing rocks into 
the water a few yards below the fish. 
This is also true of fish which will 
“sound” and refuse to move, endeavour- 
ing meanwhile to “bore” in its effort to 
free the hook on the bottom or wind the 
leader about some obstruction. Fre- 
quently fish have to be followed down- 
stream, sometimes for a distance of a 
mile or more. They should then be 
brought to the net on shore as the gaffing 
or netting of a fish from a canoe brings 
an undue strain on even the best of rods 
and will sometimes warp the tip. Ona 
good beach it is comparatively simple to 
sometimes “beach” a salmon. This is 
accomplished by heading the fish for the 
beach and guiding its next run. As soon 
as the salmon feels the sand beneath it, 
the driving force of its tail then brings 
it high and dry above the waterline 
where it at once must be secured. This 
is excellent sport, especially when an an- 
gler is alone and fishing from the shore. 

Opinions differ as to how soon the 
angler should make another cast over a 
risen salmon. Most fish in rising to a fly 
come some distance through the water 
and time should be allowed for them to 
return and assume their original position. 
This may be five or more minutes, dur- 
ing which time the line has been retrieved 
by hand and carefully curled in the bot- 
tom of the canoe. On making the next 
cast the exact length of line which 
brought about the rise is established and 
the same fly may be used or a smaller 
size of the same model. On occasion a 
fish may be hooked by immediately mak- 
ing a second cast as in trout fishing. 


N looking back into the archives of 

the past, I have memories of glorious 
days of fishing when the mist rose from 
the curling pool (for to fish any pool be- 
fore the mist rises is sheer folly) and of 
the evenings and crisp afternoons where 
the luxury of the noon-day sun had given 
place to the cooler zest of the twilight. 
Like safety lights there glow the recollec- 
tions of the hooking of two fish under 
circumstances incoherent, as in only sal- 
mon fishing is possible. There have been 
other fish hooked at noon day and at 
evening; the wading of broad waters to 
drop a fly over a fresh-run blueback; 
golden hours when we first pushed up 
the River of Leaning Trees and Jimmie 
Waters waded ashore with a broken net 
and salmon and sweater all in one. Eve- 
nings when the fish all but stood on their 
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tails to take the fly and curled like scim- 
iters in the bow as we rode campward 
through the gathering night. 

We had pushed up the Whispering and 
it was noon. Our friend, the guardian, 
was finishing a camp and bemoaning the 
loss of his kettle which, with the rise 
of water, had blissfully and _ noisily 
bumped its way to the sea. And of 
course we were comparing pools and 
their virtues as only men can do on an 
uncertain river. My canoeman bespoke 
his mind as only a Scotchman can, and 
a Scot convinced to the point of utter- 
ance is beyond all superlatives. What 
the guardian lacked in conviction he 
made up in adjectives of tested and un- 
questioned vintage. And strange as it 
may seem the two fish in question were 
confined to the respective pools in ques- 
tion. An unfinished sportsman’s camp is 
of small moment compared with a sal- 
mon argument of merit, so the guardian 
cached his tools and launched his own 
canoe while we pushed off in his wake. 

It was two o’clock, and, according to 
many books and authorities, two o’clock 
in mid-summer, in mid-stream, in blind- 
ing sunlight is no time to fish for salmon. 
But in due course .we approached the 
pool, strong and deep, curled about a 
giant ledge above which the water was 
feather-white and in which, with a 
twenty-six pound anchor, we rode like a 
top. It had been strong poling and the 
Scot, moving up to the center of his 
canoe, for otherwise in strong water will 
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the anchor rope swamp it, sighed deeply. 
Below us, with the bow of his canoe id- 
ling on the shore where the trees shaded 
him, the guardian puffed contentedly and 
gave directions as guardians are wont 
“Put on some old dammer of a fly, the 
biggest thing you have,’ which again 
was heresy at noonday, “and cast over 
toward that fast water.” If there was 
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anything the Scot and I agreed on in 
common it was where to cast. At the 
first drop the largest single fly I owned, 
a Silver Doctor from the wilds of the 
Grand Cascapedia, swung out and was 
sucked under. 

Afterwards one always wonders if one 
first sees or feels the result of a fish 
taking. One must be careful at all times 
to watch for the bulge which so gener- 
ally accompanies the rise; but in this 
case anyway the line went under still 
further, the tip bent as automatically I 
straightened the rod and the reel began 
to hum. 

Now it is customary on most occa- 
sions to step on the land to play a fish 
and as the Scot turned to retrieve his 
anchor, which feat he accomplished with 
the anchor rope meanwhile held between 
his teeth, and the thump of a paddle till 
he has bearing with his pole, I shouted 
to him to drop below the fish and keep 
it out of the rapids. It was deceptive 
water where the line showed, glasslike 
and strong enough to swamp anything 
but a carefully handled canoe. 

Just at that moment, eluding the 
guardian’s canoe, the salmon swept down 
into the rapids, where for the first and 
only time he showed himself. 

Meanwhile the line had caught about 
a branch and over a hundred yards had 
left the reel, the white cuttyhunk seem- 
ing childlike in the light. Of course, 
we had the anchor up by this time and 

(Continued on page 272) 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF A RIFLE 


IN ORDER TO GET THE BEST RESULTS FROM A WEAPON IT SHOULD 
BE CAREFULLY GUARDED AGAINST DESTRUCTIVE ELEMENTS 


FIRST-CLASS rifle of Ameri- 
can manufacture will last a life- 
time if it is given the proper care, 
but it is no small task to keep a 
rifle in good condition and preserve the 
original shooting qualities of the barrel. 
During the time a gun is in actual use, 
one must be on the lookout continually to 
guard the mechanism and the barrel 
against injury from the action of de- 
structive elements. Oftentimes a per- 
fectly good rifle-barrel is spoiled in a 
few days’ time on account of the shooter 
neglecting to take into consideration the 
importance of giving the weapon the 
proper care. It requires a good under- 
standing of the dangers to which a rifle 
is subject and a thorough knowledge of 
the preservation of the rifle-bore to en- 
able one to avoid the many pitfalls that 
are met with in taking care of a rifle, 
especially those using cartridges loaded 
with smokeless powder and metal-jacket- 
ed bullets. Probably in no other case is 
the old adage, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” more ap- 
plicable than to the task of caring for a 
modern rifle. 
PpROM the cleaning standpoint there 
are three classes of rifles, namely: 
black powder rifles, rifles using smoke- 
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Equipment for cleaning a rifle 


less powder and lead of lead alloy bullets, 
and rifles using smokeless powder and 
metal-jacketed bullets. In the first class 
the task of cleaning resolves itself into 
removing a powder residue, the second 
evolves the problem of dealing with a 
powder and a primer residue, and the 
third, which is the most difficult to deal 
with, combines a powder, priming and 
metal fouling residue. Each of these 
three classes of guns demands a distinct 
treatment for the cleaning of the rifle 
bore. In cleaning guns, however, it 
should be remembered that all powder 
residues are more easily removed from 


the bore if the work is done immediately 
after the last shot is fired and the fouling 
is still warm from the last discharge. 
The longer a barrel is left uncleaned, the 
more difficult the task becomes. 

The residues of black, semi-smokeless 
or lesmok powders are easily soluble in 
water. In cleaning guns using these 
powders, it is only necessary to run a 
damp cleaning-patch through the barrel 
a time or two and then complete the pro- 
cess by wiping the bore out carefully 
with a dry cloth. When the bore of the 
gun has been restored to a dry and clean 
condition, it should be well oiled and the 
gun is then ready to be laid away. On 
account of the large amount of residue 
left by the black or semi-smokeless pow- 
ders and the small amount of fulminate 
required in the primers to fire these 
powders, primer fouling is not taken in- 
to consideration in cleaning guns of this 
class. 

Rifles of the second class present a 
different problem to deal with. Here we 
find but little fouling from the powder 
and considerable rust-attracting residue 
from the priming—due to more nearly 
perfect combustion of the powder and 
the increased strength of the primer. 
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While there is very little visible fouling 
from the use of smokeless powder, that 
which remains in the bore of the gun is 
of an acid nature and will commence to 
eat away the steel if left undisturbed for 
several hours. To clean rifles of this 
class, the shooter should run a dry clean- 
ing-patch through the slot of a cleaning- 
rod, saturate the cloth with a nitro- 
solvent solution, and swab the bore thor- 
oughly. This will clean the barrel; then 
it is wiped and ready for oiling. There 
are a number of good nitro-cleaning 
preparations on the market that are made 
especially for this purpose, and it is not 
necessary for the shooter to experiment 
with home-made compounds. These prep- 
arations are generally some oil-contain- 
ing alkaline ingredients that will neutral- 
ize the acid residues of the smokeless 
powder and the primers, and at the same 
time dissolve any loose fouling in the 
barrel. 

Rifles using smokeless powder and 
metal-jacketed bullets are the most diffi- 
cult of the three classes to clean. These 
modern high-power rifles present the 
difhculty of dealing with a primer, 
smokeless powder and a metal fouling 
residue. The primer and powder resi- 
dues may be removed. by the same pro- 
cedure as was taken in cleaning rifles of 
the second class. Then the problem is 
to detect and remove the thin coatings 
of metal from the jacketed bullets that 
cliag tenaciously to the bore of the gun. 


While metal fouling in itself is not a 
dangerous condition, it allows a good 
field for the development of serious evils. 
Besides keeping the oil from reaching 
the surface of the bore, it covers up 
powder and primer fouling so that they 
cannot be removed with nitro-cleaning 
preparations. Metal fouling has the 
serious drawback of being practically in- 
visible to the naked eye and the shooter 
may be led to believe that his gun is per- 
fectly clean, when in reality the barrel 
may be badly coated on the inside with 
particles from the hard metal- 
cased bullets. Unless these 
thin films of metal are re- 
moved from the bore of the 
rifle before it is put away for 
the season, the accuracy of 
the arm may be seriously im- 
paired within a few months’ 
time. 


N cleaning high-power rifles 

after using metal-jacketed 
bullets, the writer cleans the 
bore with a_ nitro-cleaning 
preparation to remove the 
powder and primer residues, 
and then uses strong ammonia 
(Fortis 28 degrees) to dis- 
solve the metal fouling. How- 
ever, before using the am- 
monia, the bore should be 
clean and dry and free from all traces 
of oil or powder solvent. A piece of 
cloth dipped in the ammonia is drawn 
through the barrel several times, after 
which the gun is allowed to stand for 
two or three minutes when it is wiped 
perfectly dry with clean patches. Care 
must be taken that no ammonia gets into 


the best of care. 
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the action of the gun, nor should it be 
left in the barrel any length of time as it 
will rust the metal. Ammonia will dis- 
solve any metal particles from the metal- 
cased bullets that are left in the barrel, 
and it reveals this form of fouling by a 
bluish discoloration on the white-clean- 
ing patches, resulting from the chemical 


A few cleaning rods 


action of the two substances. After the 
indications show that all the metal coat- 
ings have been removed, the barrel is 
wiped dry and is ready to be oiled. 
There are several formulas for the 
making of home-made solutions to re- 
move metal fouling from rifle barrels. 
Some of these solutions deteriorate 
rapidly and in time become worthless or 
harmful, and unless the ingredients used 
are chemically pure the results obtained 
will not be satisfactory and may in 
some cases do more injury than good. 
Preparations containing acids are as in- 
jurious to the barrel itself as to the foul- 
ing, and should never be used. Some 
good preparations for removing metal 
fouling are being put on the market, and 


The target at the left was made with a rifle that had received 
The one at the right was made by a rifle 
with a pitted barrel. Six shots at each target. Distance 36 feet 


they will do the work very well if the 
directions given are followed. How- 
ever, if the shooter prefers to use strong 
ammonia, the liquid should be kept in a 
wide-mouthed bottle having a glass stop- 
per, so that it can be handled with the 
least discomfort and kept in the best 
condition. 
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Care must be exercised in using 
smokeless powder ammunition in 22 
caliber rifles. While the smokeless 
powder cartridges leave but little visible 
fouling, the residue that is left is quite 


. severe on the bore of the gun unless it is 


completely removed within a short time 
after the last shot is fired. This danger 
is due to the large amount of fulminate 
necessary to fire smokeless powders in 
these small shells, and to the fact that the 
present development of smokeless pow- 
ders has not reached a point where they 
are as well adapted to small rim-fire 
cartridges as are the black or semi- 
smokeless powders. It is sometimes very 
difficult to neutralize and remove the ex- 
ceedingly corrosive residue left by the 
smokeless powder cartridges, and unless 
this is done the barrel will soon, be’ 
ruined. As black, semi-smokeless and 
lesmok powder rim-fire cartridges pos- 
sess greater power, accuracy, range and 
uniformity, there should be little excuse 
for ruining a 22 caliber rifle by using 
smokeless powder ammunition. . 

Lead or lead alloy bullets that are not 
lubricated, should not be used in a rifle 
if one wishes to avoid a fertile field for 
leading a rifle barrel. Reduced smoke- 
less powder loads having lead alloy bul- 
lets should not be used in a high-power 
rifle following the firing of a full charge 
load, as the hard residue left by the high 
velocity load will invariably cause lead- 
ing of the barrel. It is always a safe 
plan to clean out a rifle-barrel before 
changing from high power to reduced 
smokeless powder loads and alloy bullets, 
however, it is not necessary to clean out 
the barrel when using the lead alloy bul- 
lets before shooting metal-jacketed bul- 
lets. Trouble is often experienced in 
using black powder cartridges and lead 
bullets and high velocity cartridges pro- 
miscuously during a day’s shooting, as 
the metal-jacketed bullets must scrape 
off all the black powder residue which 
sometimes cakes on the bore, while a lead 
bullet would be deformed and 
slide past any such obstruc- 
tions. In shooting large bore 
rifles, like the 45-70, this 
trouble would be very notice- 
able by a severe recoil as well 
as inaccuracy. 

A leaded barrel can often- 
times be cleaned by using a 
cleaning-rod and a cloth sat- 
urated with turpentine, to- 
gether with the use of a brass 
brush that is interchangeable 
with the slotted tip on jointed 
cleaning - rods. Where this 
method does not remove the 
leading, one end of the bore 
should be plugged with a rub- 
ber cork and quicksilver pour- 
ed into the barrel. As this is 
rolled backward and forward 
in the barrel, the lead will unite with the 
quicksilver and in this way be removed. 
In severe cases of leading, where the 
shooter is unable to cope with the situa- 
tion, the gun should be sent to the fac- 
tory where it can be restored to its 
original clean and bright state. unless the 

(Continued on page 278) 
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IN NEW ENGLAND 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS ON THE EXTINCTION OF THESE GREAT 
AMERICAN GAME BIRDS IN A COUNTRY WHERE THEY WERE ONCE ABUNDANT 


N regard to turkey hunting in New 
England, I only know what has been 
told me by old men, especially my 
father, who was born in 1825 and lived 

to be 82 years old. My father was born at 
the extreme southern end of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and could step from his line- 
fence over into West Springfield, now the 
city of Holyoke. This was also the south- 
ern end of the Mt. Tom range. When he 
was a young lad he used to hunt mostly 
on the southern end of the range, and 
with his old flintlock shot a few wild 
turkeys. He was then acquainted with 
the Waites, Tim and Justin, who were 
old turkey hunters and lived about three 
miles further up the Connecticut River, 
at a place called Smith’s Ferry, where I 
was born. 

When my father was quite a young 

man he bought a farm at Smith’s Ferry, 
and then turkeys were getting very 
scarce on the mountain, but he 
would often see Tim Waite 
come down the back lot from 
the mountain with a fine tur- 
key, but he said Timothy 
would never approach his 
house if he thought anyone 
saw him, as he was a shy 
hunter and never asked ques- 
tions of anyone about what to 
do in the woods. The Waite 
farm and my father’s joined 
and ran back over what we 
called the little mountain to 
the top of Mt. Tom. Between 
the little mountain and Mt. 
Tom there were fine meadows 
and the best trout brook in 
the vicinity, and back of the 
meadows were side-hill pas- 
tures where Tim Waite used 
to get his turkeys. Tim 
thought pretty well of my 
iather, as they often met when 
out hunting, and my father 
would not ask him any ques- 
tions but go away from him 
and let the old man do his 
hunting alone. 

Tim was old when my father 
was young, and one day, when 
they met on the meadows, Tim 
said, “Come with me and I 
will show you where I shot the 
bear’; so they went up the 
side of the mountain, follow- 
ing Trapping Spring Brook (another 
fine but small trout stream), until they 


came to a fall of about ten feet, with a’ 


pool beneath. “There,” he said, “is 
where I got him. He was in that pool 
catching trout, and I guess that is the 
last bear that will ever be got around 
here. He was only about half-grown, 
and when I go home I will give you some 
of his claws. I have saved them for a 
good many years.” I have one of the 
claws now; my father gave it to me 
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years ago, but I never knew just when 
the bear was shot. It may have been be- 
fore my father was born, for all I know. 
When I was a boy many a fine trout 
have I taken out of the same hole; it 
was as far up the side of the mountain 
as the fish could go. I always thought 
of the bear and did some looking around, 
as the falls made such a noise I thought 
a bear might come up on me unawares. 
One day Tim told my father how he 
zot his turkeys. He said: “I am getting 
old and can’t hunt much more, and if 
you do as I do you perhaps may get 
one, though they are mighty scarce and 
very shy.” Then he to!d him that late 
in the afternoon, when he had driven the 
cows home from the mountain pasture, 
he would go back with his pocket full 
of corn and scatter some along the edge 
of the clearing, always leaving enough 
corn to be put in the center and around 
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a fresh cow dung. Then he would sit 
within gunshot of the cow dung, con- 
cealed in the bushes all night. In the 
early morn the birds would come along, 
picking up a grain here and there; but 
when they reached the cow dung some- 
times three or four would be crowding to 
get the corn, and their heads being close 
together, he would fire at the cow dung. 
He said sometimes he would get two or 
three at a shot, but my father never 
tried it; when he was told the secret by 


the old man, turkeys were too scarce to 
bunch up in that fashion. 

When Timothy Waite died I do not 
know. He was the hunter and Justin, 
his brother, ran the farm. I knew Justin, 
and used to run errands for him once in 
a while. He died in 1870 or ’71, well 
over 80 years old. 

On an old map I have of Northampton, 
dated 1794, the Waite farm is marked 
“T, Waite.” Nearby is the farm marked 
“Smith’s.” This Smith built his house 
in 1783, just after he came out of the 
war. It stands to-day just as white and 
the blinds just as green and the old barn 
just as red as it was when I was a kid. 
This was my great-grandfather’s place. 
It was the Smiths who started the ferry 
across to South Hadley. 

Later on my father used to have a 
good many old sports come to our house 
and go out shooting, as my father was 

well acquainted with the wood 
roads and paths of Mt. Tom 
and Holyoke. Horsford, the 
naturalist, from Springfield (I 
think your former editor, Dr. 
Geo. Bird Grinnell, knew him), 
and John Deacon, from the 
same place, were often at our 
place and many others from 
surrounding towns, but they all 
have joined the happy hunting- 
ground party. 

There was also a man by the 
name of Phelps, from North- 
ampton, whom my father hunt- 
ed with a great deal; he was 
known as “Stiff” Phelps, and 
rightly so, as he appeared stiff. 
He made few movements, was 
a large, powerful man and an 
unerring shot. He sometimes 
went by the name of “Judge,” 
which my father generally 
called him. It was about as 
much satisfaction for Judge 
Phelps to have a hound run- 
ning around with him when he 
was after woodcock as to have 
the best-trained pointer or set- 
ter, as he once said: “If the 
dog will put the birds out of 
the cover I'll do the rest.” 
When I knew him, which was 
in the later years of his hunt- 
ing life, he shot with a Man- 
ton gun, given to him by some 

of his admirers. It was no trouble for 
him to shoot with one hand, and when the 
old Manton went off there was always 
the reward. 

Now, Judge Phelps told my father 
where he shot the last wild turkey on 
Mt. Tom. It was on the “Old Barn 
Place.” This is a spot on top of the 
Mt. Tom range, a sort of tablelike place 
of a few acres. There used to be a 
family by the name of Parsons that lived 

(Continued on page 268) 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF RAFTS, 


HERE comes a time in every man’s 

life when it is incumbent upon 
him to build a boat. He may need 
it. Usually he doesn’t. He may 
want to demonstrate an idea or maybe 
he just feels the urge to build a boat. I 
have passed through all these phases, 
but I usually managed to get something 
afloat. Just what constitutes a boat de- 
pends on the immediate circumstances, 
the time available, the material at hand, 
and the personal skill of the builder. 

The first navigator undoubtedly went 
to sea on a tree or a log and probably 
against his will. I have often crossed 
a stream on a log in preference to swim- 
ming, but sometimes I had to 
do the swimming too. Under 
the circumstances, the log was 
a boat and more or less ade- 
quately served as such. A log, 
to the uninitiated, is quite a 
squirmy and bucky thing, and 
can be vastly improved as a 
boat by the addition of another 
log. If the two are tied to- 
gether side by side with a rope 
or even a vine, near each end, 
they will not roll, and the 
maker can safely transport his 
duffle across a sluggish stream. 
The rope should be wet before 
it is tied (it stretches when 
wet) and may be tightened by 
twisting with a stick. 

Every outdoorsman ought to 
know that a square knot is the 
one to use on this job or any 
other, but if he doesn’t the 
little sketch on the upper right- 
hand corner of the illustration 
will show the difference between the 
“square” and the “granny” knot usually 
tied. The latter will slip when it should 
be tight and jam when you want to un- 
tie it. The former will hold until the 
rope breaks, and a good tug on either 
loose end will straighten it out so that it 
can be untied in a moment. 

A two-log raft can be made really ser- 
viceable with a little additional labor. 
Cut a deep notch on top and bottom near 
both ends of each log. Set small poles 
in the notches and lash them together, 
both outside and between the logs. 
The logs when fastened so can be set 
a couple of feet apart and a platform 
of poles laid across for a deck. This is 
stable enough to spend the day on with 
some comfort. I have used a craft of 
this type a whole season for occasional 
fishing on an inaccessible lake. In fact, 
I made my first cruise on one at the age 
of ten years. 

I was spending a vacation in the log- 
ging country of northern Minnesota and 
had a wild desire to drift down the little 
tiver that passed the camp and see some- 
thing of the world. There was another 
camp some twenty miles down the river, 











PUNTS AND OTHER CRAFT USED BY FISHERMEN AND GUNNERS 


By DWIGHT S. SIMPSON 


as I remember it, and having no family 
present to protect me, a kind-hearted 
lumberjack proceeded to fit me out. Two 
huge logs were corralled, notched, poled 
and bound together with hay-wire, the 
ever-present and universal friend of the 
logging world. They were nearly tl.ree 
feet through and sixteen feet long. 
Some small green poles were nailed 
together at one end, covered with turf 
and several inches of dirt, and I cooked 
two meals on that fireplace. The logs 
were so large that no platform was 
thought necessary, and their rounded 
tops got very tiresome. , 
The cook gave me a tin pail, some 
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The romance of exploration 


pork, bacon and sandwiches with a paper 
of tea in a lunch sack, handed me a 
pick pole and shoved off. He went with 
me a ways and showed me how to keep 
off the sandbars and get around the cor- 
ners, and I was left to my own devices. 
The lunch sack, by the way, is a regu- 
lar and mighfy convenient part of every 
lumberjack’s Suipment. I have used it 
on many trips in all parts of the country 
since then, and invariably some member 
of the party has fallen in love with it 
and acquired it before the end of the 
trip. I have never seen its commercial 
equivalent, nor have I run across a de- 
scription of it in print. It was always 
made from a flour sack (I use khaki drill 
now) in the form of a bag six to eight 
inches wide and twelve to eighteen 
inches long, open at one end. To the 
two bottom corners were sewed the ends 
of a loop of the same material about four 
feet long (tape is my modern substitute). 
When empty it could be stuffed in a 
pocket.. It could easily be washed clean, 
and would carry quite a load. When 
filled as far as necessary it always left 
plenty of room at the top. The end of 
the loop was then caught into a running 









noose, slipped over the top of the bag 
and pulled tight. The two parts of the 
loop then became shoulder-straps, and 
your lunch and in some cases entire 
worldly possessions could ride on your 
back at ease and out of the way. (See 
sketch in lower right-hand corner of 
cut.) 

Incidentally, a cocoa tin with a “hay- 
wire” bail makes a fine little tea-pail, and 
I have used one on a boat within the 
year. 

I didn’t know, and the others had for- 
gotten, that there was a little lake to be 
crossed. It was only a mile, but I 
couldn’t reach the bottom and the pole 
made a poor paddle (it would 
have been better if it were flat- 
tened), and it took an hour or 
more to get into the stream 
again. However, I arrived 
safely before dark that night. 


|? pays to know something 
about the whys and where- 
fores of a boat, even if you 
are going to build only a raft. 
The one I used on my first trip 
was much too large for its job, 
and a little knowledge and fig- 
uring would have assured me 
a much easier time, especially 
in crossing the lake.  Let’s 
look into it a bit. 

First of all, an object floats 
because it weighs less than the 
same volume of water. A cu- 
bic foot of fresh water weighs 
64 pounds, disregarding frac- 
tions and the theoretical varia- 
tions due to temperature, ba- 
rometric pressure, etc. A cubic foot 
of dry cedar weighs 24 pounds. There- 
fore it will not only float, but will 
carry forty pounds besides before it 
sinks. Assuming that my raft was made 
of cedar, it had a total volume of 125 
cubic feet, weighed about 2,700 pounds 
and could have floated 5,000 pounds 
besides. All for a 100-pound boy and 
less than 50 pounds of accessories. 
Add to that the fact that the logs drew 
about sixteen inches, necessitating my 
going around many sandbars that might 
have otherwise been crossed. 

A little figuring would have shown that 
I only needed a raft that could support 
about 200 pounds besides itself, thus re- 
quiring only five cubic feet for actual 
flotation. Further consideration would 
suggest that as I might at some time 
have my whole weight on one log, it 
would have been as well to have had 
each log capable of floating the two 
hundred pounds. Then it would not be 
well to sink that log; at least half of it 
ought to be above water under any con- 
dition. This indicates that each log 
should have at least ten cubic feet of 
(Continued on page 276) 
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UP THE BLUE TRAIL FOR ELK 


A HUNT IN THE WILLOW CREEK COUNTRY ON 
THE SOUTH FORK OF SNAKE RIVER, WYOMING 


hunting in Willow Creek, Wyoming. 

In order to get to Willow Creek you 

take the stage at Idaho Falls and 
ride fifty miles up the South Fork of 
Snake River. At first the valley is wide 
and fertile and the fine houses reflect 
the wealth of the country. But as you 
get further on, traveling southward up 
the big river, the valley is more narrow 
and the houses are often mere log struc- 
tures. Then you reach the narrows, and 
for several miles there is not a dwelling. 
At the end of the fifty miles is Grand 
Valley, better known locally as Hell’s 
Flat. At this wide sagebrush-covered 
area, Salt River enters from the south 
and Bear Creck comes in from the east, 
across the Wyoming line. 

The stage line goes on up Salt River 
in the direction of Star Valley.. But to 
reach Willow Creek it is necessary to 
follow up Snake River for thirty miles. 
Skirting along the canyon a hundred 
yards above the river is a good trail. It 
is known as the Blue Trail and extends 
from Grand Valley up along the river 
to Jackson’s Hole. This canyon is 


[: the fall of 1915 there was good elk 


spoken of locally as Grand Canyon and 


in its own way compares favorably with 
its more gorgeous namesake, for it is 
undisputably the grandest canyon in 
Wyoming. 

The party consisted of four, including 
myself. Fortunately, we were all rated 
as residents of Wyoming. That gave us 
the privilege of securing licenses at the 
moderate rate of two dollars and a half. 
Tf we had not been residents, we never 
would have undertaken it. A non-resi- 
dent is a “dude.” He pays fifty dollars 
for his license, five dollars a day for a 
cook and packer, and five dollars a day 
for a guide. We were fortunate also in 
being the guests of William Strober, who 
owned a cabin thirty miles up the Blue 
Trail, where he had spent two winters 
trapping. Bill Strober had been cook 
and packer for us on a government sur- 
veying job all summer. 

Bill Strober had won the name of Old 
Pop, although his age was not a notice- 
able feature of his personality. And of 
personality he had a plenty. All summer 
he had been persistently inviting us to 
go on an elk hunt with him in the fall, 
and we took him up on it. 

The other two were Fred Douthitt and 
Homer Youngs. <A word right here 
about Homer. He was the best shot and 
the best sport in the entire world. At 
that time he was only twenty-three, but 
his subsequent achievement justifies this 
extreme statement. Joining the regulars 
early in 1917, he was one of the very 
first to go across. He soon beeame a 
captain. In a shooting tournament in 
which all the forces of Italy, France, 
England and United States entered, Ho- 
mer Youngs won consistently and quali- 


By JAMES HOWARD HULL 


fied for the next contest. He qualified 
for the semi-finals and for the grand 
finals of the entire contest. He won in 
the finals. Who shall say he was not 
the best marksman in the world! And 
few men living or gone have left be- 
hind them a more glorious record for 
unqualified nerve and supreme unselfish- 
ness. Severely wounded, he might have 
remained in the hospital and perhaps 
come back to us. But he could still 
fight. He returned to his company in 
defiance of universal protest, and de- 
voting the few remaining days of his 
life to the service of civilization, died in 
action. 


Homer Youngs — War hero and marks- 
man 


HE worst difficulty that confronted us 

in outfitting for the hunt was in the 
mattter of horses. All one day I rode 
up and down the river inquiring of the 
ranchers if they had an extra cayuse or 
two we could hire for a week or so to 
take on an elk hunt. There were plenty 
of horses behind the barbed-wire fences 
which skirted the road, but the ranchers 
shook their heads. I eventually learned 
that to take a horse elk-hunting was not 
considered the safest thing in the world 
for the horse. But horses were neces- 
sary. We had only five in our outfit, 
and two of them were the big draft 
horses that pulled the commissary 
wagon. We decided to pack them and 
take a chance on their rolling down the 
canyon; but we realized that it was dan- 
gerous. Finally two forest rangers 
whom we knew decided to go along with 
us for most of the way, and it was 


through them that we finally managed to 
secure the use of the necessary number 
of pack animals. We needed one each 
to ride. By packing them heavily we 
found that one horse could carry the 
necessary outfit and supplies for two of 
us. But if we each planned to bring out 
an elk it would require eight extra 
horses, two for each elk, 

By three o’clock in the afternoon we 
were ready to start. Spackman and 
Butler, the two rangers, joined us and 
advised that we go as far up the canyon 
as possible before dark, in order to 
arrive at the end of the thirty-mile trip 
by night on the following day. 

At last we were off, “Pop” Strober 
riding in the lead. For mile after mile 
the big canyon towered above us at our 
left and broke off in a precipitous drop 
for a hundred yards to the river. It was 
a good trail, as trails go in that country. 
We continued long after dark, always on 
the lookout for a place where a camp 
was possible. Then we found it. The 
trail descended almost to the river, where 
a small tributary came in from the north. 
We unsaddled, unpacked, made camp and 
in a half hour were rolled up in our 
blankets. 

I am a heavy sleeper, but once during 
the night something woke me up. Cries 
of “Stop ’em! Stop ’em!” came from 
all around me. Two of the horses had 
picked their way past us and made a 
break. Before I could locate my saddle 
and horse, Spackman had mounted his, 
bareback, and taken up the chase. It 
was three-quarters of an hour before he 
came driving them back. Those horses 
did not enjoy hunting. They had prob- 
ably had experience. 

Before the sun reached the bottom of 
the canyon the next morning we were 
again in our saddles. We led some of 
the pack-horses, drove some ahead and 
between us, and some seemed willing to 
follow along of their own accord. 

Although it was dark when we reached 
Pop’s cabin, near the mouth of Martin 
Creek on the south side of the river, 
we made the ford safely and were soon 
seated around the small log structure 
enjoying good coffee and bacon. 

Long before sunrise the next morning 
we set out, taking with us our saddle- 
horses, blankets and a few supplies. The 
two rangers left us here, and with Pop, 
Fred and Homer, I followed up Martin 
Creek. We stopped frequently to rest 
the horses and sometimes dismounted and 
led them. Before noon we were at the 
head of Martin Creek and across the 
divide at Willow Creek. 

There was a little snow, and numerous 
tracks indicated that a big band of elk 
had been there recently. It was evident, 
however, that they had been recently 
hunted. There seemed to be no definite 

(Continued on page 268) 
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BONDED FOR A BASKET OF TROUT 


THE STORY OF ONE DAY’S FISHING AROUND BIRCH ISLAND 





HE first pool proved a disappoint- 
ment. It was not exactly a pool 
but a long, deep, narrow eddy ly- 
ing between the stony beach and 
the stiff current made by the two chan- 

‘nels coming together at the lower end of 
the island. I had seldom failed to get at 
least two trout in this eddy, and | had 
not infrequently caught three or four; 
but this morning I had fished it from the 
head, casting out into the swift current 
and permitting my minnow to spin back 
into the eddy, without getting a strike 
until I was almost at the foot of the 
eddy. Here a fish struck the min- 
now just on the edge of the cur- 
rent and when hooked and landed 
proved to be a ten-inch brook 
trout. The trout had struck 
sharply and had held on well and 
I was not wholly discouraged. 

I was truly in need of some en- 
couragement. My family had been 
indiscreet and had invited a round 
dozen of friends to a trout dinner 
and when asked skeptically as to 
the fish, maintained that their 
angler had never failed them on 
such an occasion. While not a 
party to this rash proceeding, yet 
it seemed necessary for me to at- 
tempt to make good. I had now 
caught the first of the nearly 
twenty trout that must be in my 
basket when I started home at the 
close of the day. It was a day in 
early May, “a day with not too 
bright a beam.” The leaves on 
the maples were the size of a 
squirrel’s ear and the painted tril- 
lium was showing itself under the 
little hemlocks. The stream was 
clear, at the proper stage of water, 
and I should have a pleasant day 
despite the fact that I was under - 
bond. 

I had planned to fish up the 
channel running along the foot of 
the mountain while the shade of 
the big trees on the island still lay 
on this water. In the afternoon | 
should fish down the broader chan- 
nel on the opposite side of the island. 
This would give me in all a mile of fish- 
ing which I could work easily and care- 


fully. 
v HE first pool in the narrower chan- 

nel was a difficult one to fish. On 
the side next the island, between two 
trees, there was heaped a great pile of 
drift, underneath which the water had 
scooped a deep, black hole. A great log 





projected from the side of the drift a 
dozen feet out over the pool. The stream 
here gathered itself into a swift current 
that ran along the side of the pool next 
the mountain. There were nine chances 
out of ten that the pool held a single 
trout, a big brown trout, and the first 
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AND OF HOW THE ANGLER SAVED HIS REPUTATION 


By CHARLES LOSE 


cast proved the correctness of this con- 
clusion, for with a sharp snap a fish 
bit off the lower half of my minnow. I 
did not particularly want this trout, but 
[ could not resist the temptation to try 
it out. I waded to the bank, cut the 
hook with which I was fishing from its 
snood and in this snood tied a long loop. 
This loop I ran into the mouth of a 
minnow and out its vent and on the end 
of the loop I hung a double hook. Again 
[ waded out into the stiff current and 
cast. On the instant that the trout struck 
I struck and I had it fast. But it was 


A likely pool for trout 


one thing to hook this fish and another 
thing to hold it. Its first attempt was to 
get under the drift where I knew that the 
projecting log would so interfere with 
my line that I should have no chance at 
all. I was so far out in the current that 
I succeeded in holding it away from the 
drift. It then attempted to go down the 
channel, but here again with my stout 
tackle I was able to hold it. Finally it 
gave up and foot by foot I reeled it up 
the current until I could work my way 
out on the beach, where I landed it above 
the troublesome log. It was a well- 
shaped eighteen-inch brown trout, and if 
anyone liked that kind of a trout, it 
would have been just the kind of a trout 
he would have liked. 








The next pool was a long, wide, deep 
one in which trout always spent the win- 
ter, and the only fishing that it afforded 
was at the head, where there was a broad, 
rather shallow, riffle. Between the last 
pool and this one there ran a swift piece 
of water which I seldom fished, but I 
unexpectedly found that on the island 
side a stump buried deep on the edge of 
the water had been undermined and here 
I hooked and landed a fine brook trout 
a foot in length. The broad riffle at the 
head of the pool yielded five trout. They 
struck in water that was not more than 
a foot in length. The broad riffle 
at the head of the pool yielded five 
trout. They struck in water that 
was not more than a foot in depth 
and after taking the bait, always 
tried to run down into the pool 
and consequently were easily and 
firmly hooked. On the riffle was 
one trout considerably larger than 
those I succeeded in catching. 
This trout was probably fifteen 
inches in length. It was so wary 
that the instant it discovered that 
the minnow it had captured con- 
tained a hook, it dropped the bait. 
I tried for a full half hour to catch 
this fish but in the end gave it up. 

It is not always the biggest fish 
that gets away, but it is always the 
older and the bigger fish that are 
the most difficult to catch. 


T was now noon and in the shade 

of a short, thick hemlock which 
stood almost over a very little and 
very cold run that came hurrying 
down the mountain side, I pro- 
ceeded to eat my luncheon, while 
I was an interested spectator of 
the wild life about me. A pileated 
woodpecker some distance above 
me was tearing a dead tree trunk 
to pieces, stopping from time to 
time to send forth a loud ringing 
call; a pine squirrel was giving 
much attention to a grey squirrel 
that was encroaching on his do- 
main; and a cock grouse had come 
quietly out of a clump of bushes to 
drink, and after each sip was looking 
slowly around for intruders. Just as I 
had finished eating I saw my old fishing 
friend, Billy, coming up the road on the 
other side of the stream, and when he 
came opposite me I hailed him and asked 
what luck. He said that he had started 
out at daylight to fish the big pools for 
brown trout, but had not been very suc- 
cessful. When I told him that I had 
caught a brown trout of good size he 
waded across to see it. It was a larger 
trout than any that he had, and when I 
proposed to swap it for two brook trout 
of about ten inches each in his basket, 
Billy jumped at my offer. As good 


measure, he gave me the information 
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that a nice trout was rising for flies at 
the lower end of the pool on the other 
side of the island. I finished my noon 
spell by cleaning my trout carefully, 
wiping each one dry and wrapping it in 
a piece of paper, and depositing all of 
them in the bottom of my rather large 
creel. 

As planned, my afternoon’s fishing was 
to be in the larger channel on the other 
side of the island. It began with the 
long riffle at the head of the island. This 
was really two riffles, for the very swift 
current at the head, in which there was 
no fishing, was connected with the slower 
rife at the upper end of the pool by a 
wide, rather shallow, piece of water with 
a fairly stiff current. In this middle sec- 
tion the trout were most likely to lie and 
in it I caught three, one of these being 
almost a foot in length. At the head of 
the pool I caught my fourth trout. Sev- 
eral times while doing this fishing I had 
seen the trout, of which Billy had told 
me, break the water several hundred 
yards below, and I now proceeded to try 
this fish from the island side with a cast 
of flies that I carried wound around my 
hat. My rod was not satisfactory, but 
it could be made to do. The trout was 


in shallow water and quit rising when I 
began to cast near it, and then began 
rising ten feet farther down the stream. 
I now took off my middle fly and sub- 
stituted a female Beaverkill, which the 
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trout took with a rush at my first cast 
near it. In the long, still pool it was not 
difficult to keep control of my fish and 
pick out a good landing place, and in a 
short time I had the satisfaction of slid- 
ing out on to the gravel a beautiful, four- 
teen-inch trout. 


N the middle of the island, where a 

spring emptied its cold water into the 
head of a narrow inlet, I cleaned my 
five trout and dried and wrapped them 
as I had the others. Here in the cool 
shade of the big trees I left my basket 
and trout; the strain of carrying them 
took some of the fun out of my fishing. 
There were only two places now left for 
me to fish and I saved the more likely 
of these for the closing performance of 
the day. In the first of these places, a 
little side channel which ran under the 
edge of a bank, I caught a nine-inch 
trout. While almost certain to yield a 
trout, the second place was a difficult 
one to fish. Near the head and just on 
the edge of the broad, swift riffle at the 
foot of the island there lay a half-buried 
log of huge dimensions, which projected 
from the bank into the stream at almost 
a right angle with the current. It had 
lain there for years, and from the small, 
deep pool below it, made by the water 
flowing over the log, many a fine trout 
had been taken. But above the log and 
the pool a number of large branches 
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hung close to the water, making a cast 
into the pool impossible. I maneuvred 
carefully for a good position in the 
heavy current above the end of the log 
and when I had finally secured it I cast 
out into the stream some distance be- 
low. As the minnow came spinning past 
the end of the log I saw a big trout 
come out from the depths of the pool 
with a rush, seize my bait and return im- 
mediately to its former position. Rais- 
ing the tip of my rod to keep as much 
line out of the current as possible, | 
waited a reasonable length of time and 
then struck hard. At once the fish left 
the pool and started down the channel. 
I followed as best I could while working 
myself into shallower water where | 
would have better footing. The fish was 
so strong and took such advantage of the 
swift water that at times the issue was 
somewhat in doubt. Finally it stopped 
for a rest below a submerged boulder in 
the middle of the stream and when it 
started again I was near the shore and in 
full control of the situation. But the 
fish still fought vigorously and not until 
it had reached the point where the two 
channels joined at the foot of the island 
did I force the fighting. Here, almost 
exactly across the stream from where | 
had caught my first fish in the morning, 
I finally landed this, my last trout. It 
was a speckled trout, sixteen inches in 
(Continued on page 271) 


A NEW UNDER-WATER LURE FOR TROUT THAT HAS A 
STRONG APPEAL WHEN THEY WILL NOT TAKE A FLY 


N my continued research to find effec- 
tive substitutes for high-class sport 
when the trout refuse to take wet or 
dry flies it was apparent that a care- 

ful study of trout food should be made, 
also that the habitat—the situations of 
each creature as it lives in the water— 
was most important so as to “found” a 
proper method in which to use them as 
lures. I have ample proofs—if my 
nymphs are fished 
right—that is, from 
the bottom to mid- 
water, that they 
will rapidly become 
of permanent ser- 
vice to trout fisher- 
men. The same can 
be said of the trout 
helgramite, whose 
habitat is the bed i 
of the stream and the right situation 
where the lure should be placed. The 
caddis creeper is somewhat similar in 
shape to the nymph but it should be kept 
near the bottom roundabout boulders and 
large stones. 

Now comes the latest fish food, the 
freshwater shrimp, of which I have 
made a most careful artificial imitation. 
I feel it will become an equal, if not a 
superior, bait to the others, but it is more 
especially suited for fishing weedy places 


Natural shrimp 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


at the stream side in slow water where 
aquatic vegetation grows. Briefly, we 
have these four new, effective lures for 
undersurface fishing — nymphs for mid- 
water and bottom; caddis creeper for 
use roundabout rocky situations; the 
trout helgramite for stream-bed, best in 
rippling shallows; lastly, the shrimp 
fished where aquatic weeds grow in 
either lakes or streams. 


Fig. 1, First stage Fig. 2, Second Stage 

I desire trout fishermen to know of 
these baits I have invented and to fish 
the methods I have proved best, and then, 
by practice, to improve on them as well 
as make these baits for their own use 
from instructions here given. I shall be 
well repaid to see my theories in prac- 
tice by others. It is most gratifying for 
me to receive scores of letters from every 
state in the Union and Canada endorsing 
these new theories of bottom fishing for 
trout—and furthermore, they agree with 


me that it may be classed on the same 
high plane as surface wet or dry fly fish- 
ing. We are only using lures to imitate 
the same trout food in another state of 
their existence, never before tried below 
instead of the surface. Brook trout are 
the most ravenous for it and the rainbow 
of many western waters feed almost ex- 
clusively on it. Brown trout also prey 
upon shrimp; the larger fish at sundown 
leave their bottom 
lair to forage 
among the weeds 
both for shrimp 
and minnows. 

Several years 
ago I made a ma- 
rine- shrimp with a 
covering of cellu- 
loid; in that mate- 
rial it is impossible 
to construct so small a creature required. 
I have tried patterns from a native draw- 
ing entirely of cork with partridge hackle 
for legs, and the segment divisions 
wrapped in silver thread to give a lu- 
minous appearance more likely to attract 
fish down below in deep water. 

To fish the shrimp one or more can be 
attached to a fine leader and allowed to 
slowly sink, as the cork is hardly big 
enough to offset the weight of hook and 

(Continued on page 283) 


Fig. 3, Completed artificial 
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The stump with woodpecker holes 
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TRAGEDIES AT ROBIN NESTING TIME 


THESE BUSY, CHEERFUL BIRDS LOSE MANY A BROOD OF YOUNG 
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Young robins about to leave the nest 





AS THIS SEASON’S HISTORY OF A ROBIN COMMUNITY SHOWS 





WO of the three first robins’ nests 

the writer observed during the 
past season in Wisconsin were 
destroyed. All that saved the third 
was the fact that it was hard to see and 
still harder to reach. The first was in the 
crotch of one of the main branches of a 
thorn tree. Incubation was well begun and 
the nest, bird, curved branches and small 
young leaves made a pretty picture. 
Each time I passed I stopped under the 
tree for a look at the brave little mother 
bird. One day I found the nest poked 
out of place and the eggs destroyed. 

The second nest was in a crotch 
formed by the main trunk and a branch 
ten feet from the ground. Here, too, 
the robin was sitting on its eggs when 
the nest was found and destroyed by 
boys. A large tin can from a dump had 
been used for the first step. Mud on 
the branches below the nest told the rest 
of the story. 

A little instruction of the right sort 
will save many nests from being de- 
stroyed by such little miscreants. Boys 
when interested in birds and once in the 
habit of hunting them with note-book 
and field-glass are sure to be among the 
birds’ best friends. Uninstructed, they 
roam near and far with sling-shot and 
air-gun, and are among the birds’ worst 
enemies, 

The next of these early three nests had 
an interesting history. It was a large, 
substantial one and was built above one 
of the doors leading into the Dairy 
Building at the State Fair Grounds. 
Above the adjoining door was another 
looking much like the new one, which 
was no doubt used by the same birds 
last year, as it was in perfect condition. 
The present nest was built during the 
first part of April and by the fifteenth 
contained one pretty blue egg. On the 
fifteenth it began to rain, which later in 
the day changed to snow. All that night 
and all the next day the storm continued 
unabated, and on the sevententh I saw 
the largest snow drifts I had ever seen. 
In many cases they were six, eight and 
even ten feet deep. A large dome- 
shaped drift lay across the walk leading 
to the building where the robins had built 
so snugly above the door. 





By ALVIN M. PETERSON 





All through the storm and nearly all 
day on the seventeenth the female was 
seen to be sitting on the one egg in the 
nest. Luckily for the birds, the seven- 
teenth was a clear, warm day and the 
snow soon melted from spots that the 
wind had kept almost free from snow. 
Three additional eggs were soon laid 
and incubation began. The bird became 
very tame and I always stopped beneath 
the nest whenever I chanced that way. 
Later, when the little birds were out of 
the shell I took several pictures of her 
as she kept them warm. She never 
showed any signs of alarm except when 
I insisted on watching her as she fed the 
small birds. 

Just five weeks after the great storm 
I found that they had left the nest. Then 
for many days I saw them on the ground, 
about the building, or on some conve- 
nient pole or board until they left the 
place entirely. 


FIVE out of the next eight nests ob- 
served were ill-fated. Two of the 
remaining three nests were successful, 
for I saw the birds safely out before I 
left that locality for the summer, and I 
have every reason for believing that the 
third fared as well. Three of the five 
ill-fated nests were built on the project- 
ing parts of buildings where they could 
easily be seen by boys and cats. 


During one week I found that just 
half the nests I had then located were 
either robbed, destroyed or deserted. 
Most of these were located near town 
in nooks that were favorite haunts for 
small boys—stray cats, too, for that mat- 
ter. I believe that some were deserted 
by the birds after being visited injudici- 
ously by curious and not vicious boys. 
The later nests were farther from town 
and hence safer from depredations—only 
two were ill-fated. 

The first I am inclined to believe was 
robbed by other birds. It was built in 
the ragged top of a willow stump about 
four fect from the ground. The broken- 
off part of the tree was still fastened 
near one edge of the stump, while stump 
and main trunk were filled with holes 





* See “Robin Homes,” by the same author in 


the March number of FoREST AND STREAM. 





made by hungry woodpeckers. The fe- 
male was sitting on her eggs when I 
first discovered the nest. I visited the 
place the following week and found bird 
and eggs gone. 

The other nest with tragic history was 
built in the main crotch of a thorn tree 
about four feet from the ground where 
it could only too easily be visited by cats 
from the neighborhing farmhouse. Here 
five little birds were hatched, only to be 
destroyed when but a day or two old, 


‘THE first of the last four I shall men- 

tion was a hanging nest securely 
fastened to a vine which had spread itself 
all over the top of a small tree. Parts 
of the vine hung down from the tree in 
masses, and in one of these the nest 
hung. The tree stood leaning over the 
muddy bank of a creek. Here the young 
birds were hatched and grew to be large 
and then flew out into the great wide 
June world. The parent birds never 
became accustomed to my coming and 
going, and always made a great deal of 
noice whenever I was near. They began 
as soon as I came in sight and continued 
until I was well on my way again. It 
seemed to me, too, that they hurried the 
brood off and away. I did not see the 
young birds around the deserted nest as 
long as I did most of the other successful 
broods. 

The second of the four was built on 
the branch of a broken-down tree and 
was but a little over a foot from the 
ground. It was shaded by a second tree 
which dropped over the prostrate one. 
The nest contained four eggs which in 
a short time hatched. The young birds 
grew rapidly, as all young robins do, 
and one day when I came to look at them 
I found them about to leave. The nest 
was filled to overflowing with young 
birds and made an amusing sight. I 
wanted to get a picture of it, heaping 
full, but dared not wait until the follow- 
ing day when the light would be better 
for fear they would all be gone. 


I worked my way slowly up to the 
nest and adjusted the camera, the old 
birds keeping up a continual chirping 

(Continued on page 275) 
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VACATIONS 


HE successful business man is generally one who 

is enthusiastic over his work; who devotes his 

best energies to win a name and a fortune for 
himself. But there are very few men to-day who can 
work steadily for a series of years without that re- 
laxation and complete rest which is found in the forests 
and along the streams, where there are other than busi- 
ness pursuits to occupy their minds; who can retain 
their physical strength and mental balance while up- 
setting nearly all of nature’s laws. 

There is a difference in the point of view, however, 
which is too often lost sight of in statements regarding 
vacations. The head of a great industrial corporation, 
when an employe asks for a vacation, leans back in his 
chair and relates how many years he has worked with- 
out a vacation, and if he needs none, why should his 
employees? He overlooks the fact that the latter are on 
duty nine or ten or even more hours every week day 
for fifty-two weeks, public holidays excepted, in the 
year, and that they grow stale and lose interest in their 
duties. He forgets that while he takes no set vacation, 
he travels here and there, visits other cities, is absent 
from his office frequently, on business of course, but 
with changes of scene and periods of enforced rest and 
relaxation. He forgets his shorter hours, his frequent 
visits about town that break up the monotony of a day 
at the desk. And yet he says he has no vacation, and 
needs none. However, he expects all his employees 
to look out for his interests, while he, in return, believes 
his duty is completely performed when he pays their 
salaries. 

There are thousands of employers of this stamp, but 
that their number is not increasing is apparent, thanks 
to the general movement in the direction of healthful 
outdoor recreation. Men in every walk in life are giving 
more and more serious attention to their physical well- 
being. They set aside certain days, or weeks, for work, 
and others are just as carefully arranged for rest, not 
only for themselves, but for their employees. The re- 
sult of this harmpnious and sensible arrangement is 
becoming more evident every year. It astonishes the 
people of the nations of the old world, many of whom 
believe we Americans still work all the daylight hours 
six days of every week in the year, when as a matter 
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of fact we are coming to a realization of the fact that 
more can be accomplished in forty-eight or fifty weeks 
if the other two or four weeks can be devoted entirely 
to rest and recreation. As proof there is the fact that 
all those who supply sportsmen’s goods fail to fill their 
orders in the busy season. 

_siuob  smamate 


HOWARD EATON 


OWARD EATON died April 5th in Sheridan, 
Wyoming. His death takes from us an old-time 
dweller of the once Far West, a real pioneer and, 

above all, one whose character had endeared him to a 
very wide circle of friends. 

He was an old-time neighbor and friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt; and it is said that it was an enthusiastic let- 
ter written by him that induced Mr. Roosevelt to go out 
to the Little Missouri and to start in the cattle business. 

With his two brothers—each of the three the soul of 
hospitality—Mr. Eaton long kept open house at his ranch 
near Medora, on the Little Missouri River; and later, 
when he moved south to the flanks of the Big Horns in 
Wyoming, the brothers established a resort for eastern 
and western people, which became a favorite stopping 
place for summer people from all over the country. Of 
those who came there and met him, all grew to know 
and love Howard Eaton. 

Howard Eaton had wrestled with the wilderness for 
many years, and in this struggle had absorbed many of 
the fine qualities which are likely to come to the man 
who lives much in the open. Through a long career on 
the plains and in the mountains, his personality had 
become known to thousands, and by all these he was 
beloved. He had a singular charm of manner and was 
a delightful entertainer, bubbling over with anecdote 
and wit which made him the best of company. Beyond 
all this and more potent than this in binding people to 
him was the quality of intense sympathy that he gave 
out to those he met. 

During his many years’ experience in the West, Mr. 
Eaton had been a hunter and had killed much game, 
from buffalo to birds. He was a keen sportsman; but 
he loved the wild creatures that he had known so long 
and so well, and in his later years he became more con- 
servationist than hunter. He was active in efforts for 
the protection and increase of wild life—an advocate of 
good protective laws and a worker for restocking barren 
game areas. He procured for the Yellowstone Park 
the buffalo from which has sprung the tame buffalo 
herd there; and Col. John Pitcher used to speak of him 
as the father of that herd. 

His death followed an operation for appendicitis, and 
was unexpected, for he had been doing well for a week, 
up to within a few hours of his death. When that event 
came, he was seventy-one years old. 

Howard Eaton’s passing on carries grief to many 
hearts, and many will echo the words spoken by an old 
friend when he first heard the rumor of his illness— 
“We can’t spare Howard.” 

> creams 


COUNTING OUR BIRDS 


ENEWED interest in the bird population of the 

United States has led to a revival of the efforts, 

begun in 1914, by the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to collect in- 
formation on the number and distribution of the birds 
breeding in this country. Counts have been made each 
succeeding year, and interested persons who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the breeding birds of their respec- 
tive vicinities are asked to aid in the work. Many peo- 
ple have an idea that taking a bird count requires access 
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to an area frequented by numerous birds. It is just as 
important, however, from the standpoint of preserva- 
tion, protection, and increase to know how they are dis- 
tributed, even where birds are few. 

3y continuing these counts over a period of years 
and counting the same areas each year, knowledge can 
be gained, not only of our total bird population but 
also of its fluctuations from year to year. The counts, 
moreover, will greatly help in determining what effect 
the present State and Federal laws have on the increase 
of game and insectivorous birds. The Department hopes 
that counts will be continued on all land where they 
have previously been made, and it especially desires to 
obtain aiso a series of counts indicating the bird life on 
the plains, on the deserts, both with and without irriga- 
tion, and in the Southern and Western States. 

It might be well to select new areas where physical 
conditions are not likely to change much for a number 
of years, so that if succeeding annual counts show 
changes in bird population it will be known that they 
are not due to changed environment brought about by 
man. On the other hand, there is much to be learned 
regarding the adaptation of birds to changes of environ- 
ment; any area therefore on which reports can be made 
year after year may be chosen, even though conditions 
are likely to change. Possible inability to repeat a 
count on the same tract need not, however, deter any- 
one from making the count this year. 

The height of the breeding season should be chosen 
for this work. In the latitude of Washington, D. C., at 
latitude 39 degrees, May 30, is about the right date for 
the first count. In the latitude of Boston the work 
should not begin until a week later; while south of 
Washington a date still earlier than May 30 should be 
selected. In any locality the count should not be made 
before the end of the migration. If the work is done 
too early there is danger of counting as nesting some 
individual birds that will go farther north to breed. 

The Department wants to learn how many pair of 
birds actually nest within the selected area. birds that 
visit the area only for feeding purposes must not be 
counted, no matter how close their nests may be to the 
boundary line. 

Anyone who is willing to do this work is requested 
to send his name and address to the Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. Full directions for making a count 
and report blanks will be sent in time for plans to be 
made before the actual time for the field work. Since 
the Bureau has no funds with which to pay for this 
work, it must depend on the services of voluntary ob- 
servers. 


PACIFIC SALMON IN ONTARIO WATERS 


N entry recently made in the official archives of 
the Canadian Government showed that a few 
weeks ago a spring or quinnat salmon, known 
heretofore only in the waters of the Pacific coast, was 
caught in the Bay of Quinte. It was a.male in spawning 
condition, weighed 3% pounds and was 33 inches long. 
Three years ago, the Canadian Department of Fish- 
eries planted quinnat salmon in Lake Ontario. Several 
million fry were set free. They lost themselves in the 
great lake. Nothing more was known of them. Whether 
they perished or thrived, remained in the deeps of Lake 
Ontario or, following the migratory bent of their kind, 
found their way to the Atlantic through the St. Law- 
rence was an enigma, The scheme was a gigantic gam- 
ble. The Bay of Quinte salmon is the first indication 
that the government has won and the waters of eastern 
Canada have been enriched with a new game fish. 
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Sportsmen will welcome this addition to the game 
fish of eastern Canada. The lakes and streams of this 
region, in the highlands of Ontario and in Algonquin 
Park, are regarded as among the best fishing waters on 
the continent. The fish that rise to the anglers’ lures are 
large- and small-mouth black bass, wall-eye pike, pick- 
erel, muskellunge, trout and other varieties. 

The spring or quinnat salmon is considered the best 
of the several varieties of salmon of the Pacific coast. ft 
weighs from 18 to 30 pounds and sometimes reaches 100 
pounds. There are two kinds of quinnat, one of which 
has white meat and the other red. Outside the color of 
the meat, they are identical. They reach maturity in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth year. Pacific salmon return from 
the sea once in their lives to spawn in the waters in 
which they were hatched. After spawning they die. 


OPENING DATES OF NATIONAL PARKS 


PENING and closing dates for the tourist seasdn 
O in the parks for 1922 are as follows: Crater Lake 
National Park, Oregon, July 1 to September 20; 
General Grant National Park, California, May 24 to 
October 10; Glacier National Park, Montana, June 15 
to September 15; Grand Canyon National Park, Ari- 
zona, open all year; Hawaii National Park, Hawaiian 
Islands, open all year; Hot Springs National Park, Ar- 
kansas, open all year; Lafayette National Park, Maine, 
June 1 to November 1; Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
California, June 15 to September 1; Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, Colorado, May 15 to November 1; Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, no official season 
(summer only); Mount Rainier National Park, Wash- 
ington, June 15 to September 15; Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Colorado, June 15 to October 1; Sequoia 
National Park, California, May 24 to October 10; Wind 
Cave National Park, South Dakota, June 1 to September 
30; Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, June 20 to 
September 15; Yosemite National Park, California, open 
all year; Zion National Park, Utah, May 15 to Oct. 15. 
On the opening date the park hotels and camps will 
be open and prepared to accommodate visitors. The first 
scheduled motor trips will be operated and until the clos- 
ing date scheduled trips will be made daily. Motor tours 
in the national parks are famed as offering the most fas- 
cinating scenic trips in the United States and are com- 
parable to any in the world. The railroads have an- 
nounced greatly reduced round trip summer excursion 
rates with liberal stopover privileges, effective June Ist. 
(No war tax.) The costs of all park trips are remark- 
ably low. All charges for public utility service in the 
national parks are strictly regulated by the National 
Park Service, which has direct supervision over the 
parks and which cares for their thousands of visitors. 
Secretary Fall, who gained a first-hand knowledge of 

a number of the national parks last year in the course 
of his official inspection trips is particularly enthusiastic 
over the opportunities which the parks offer to the 
private motorist for outdoor living, rest and recreation. 
Free camp grounds in each of the parks are provided 
for motorists who bring their own camp equipment. In 
these camp grounds proper sanitary facilities are pro- 
vided ; garbage is collected and disposed of each day; 
pure water is piped into the areas wherever nearby 
streams are in any way polluted and firewood is pro- 
vided in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of visitors 
for cooking purposes and for small evening camp fires. 
While the recreational features of park trips are un- 
limited, the educational possibilities have not been over- 
looked. In several of the parks free nature guide service 
will be available and in all the parks the ranger force 
will assist the visitor to a better understanding of them. 





A RUSTIC PICTURE FRAME 


OX of the most rustic and truly ar- 
tistic picture frames I ever saw was 
on the wall of a Rocky Mountain cabin. 
We had drifted across a jagged backbone 
of the earth’s crust and slipped into a 
beaten trail that led us to a single build- 
ing on the whole side of a gigantic moun- 
tain peak. We found there a man past 
his fiftieth birthday, yet in the full flower 
of manhood. From the moment we 
opened the door at his call, we wondered 
openly at his marvelous handiwork in 
evidence within. He was a craftsman. 

Each of the things we saw there would 
make a story in itself, so I will take but 
time to describe the way in which this 
skillful worker made the frames for his 
pictures. 

From one end of the room to the other 
they were all different, yet smacked of 
a similarity that showed the construction 
was the same. They were all coated 
with cement mortar and flakes of field- 
spar, quartz in various colors and other 
minerals sprinkled on before the mortar 
had set. One frame was covered with 
coal-black crystals and I have since come 
to the conclusion that it was covered 
with coal, hard, glittering bituminous. 
Another was coated with pieces of fool’s 
gold and looked very appropriate around 
the old green print. 


Straight fir strips were smoothed 
down and mitred at the corners in the 
form of the ordinary frame, with a 
groove for the glass and back. This 
frame was then covered with wire screen, 
tacks being used to hold the edges in place 
and the rest taut. After the wire screen 

-was in place the whole frame was cov- 
ered with cement mixed with fine sand 
and wetted. The mortar was worked 
carefully about the edges (the back was 
not covered) and a putty knife used to 
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W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITOR. ] 


mould it at the edge of the glass. How- 
ever, the covering, with the exception of 
the edges and corners, was treated with 
a sort of happy abandon that added much 
to its looks. Then, as soon as the frame 
had been covered, the crystals were 
sifted on. If too much time is required 
in applying the cement, it will be neces- 
sary to sprinkle on the covering before 
the whole of the frame has been finished, 
because of the quick setting qualities of 
the cement used. 

For the average sportsman or any one 
who enjoys the touch of the artistic, 
such a frame will fit in well with others 
in your possession and it will be easy 
to make. In your case an old frame will 
do, and for the colored coating get a 
small amount of stucco surfacing from 
any cement dealer. The rest will be easy. 

Da.e R. Van Horn, Nebraska. 


A HANDY AXE 


EVERAL years ago I worked out a 
scheme on a camp axe that may be of 
interest to fellow sportsmen. The weight 
of a standard axe is against it on many 
trips, and the standard hand axe is sadly 
lacking for effective work. That they 
are a little better than a heavy knife is 
about the best you can say for them. 
To overcome the difficulty I purchased 
a hand axe of the “easy-chop” pattern, 
as the chip-breaker recesses would 
lighten it considerably. I took special 
pains to get one that was soft enough 
to sharpen with a fine file. An eight-inch 
flat file does not take much space or add 
appreciably to the weight of your kit and 
cuts faster than any stone. 
My axe, like most of them, gets care- 
less occasionally and brings up against 
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a stone or a spike which blunts the edge 
instead of breaking out a chunk. The 
softness is especially desirable in bitter 
cold weather, as a spruce knot or stone 
has ruined many an axe when the ther- 
mometer was flirting with twenty below 
zero. 

The second step was to remove the 
short handle and sort over the dealer's 
stock of axe helves. I found a helve for 
a boy’s axe that was. of fine straight- 
grained hickory and about twenty-eight 
inches long. The axe Was hung on this 
helve and then the helve scraped and 
sandpapered till it was thin enough to 
whip slightly under the weight of the 
axe, 

This gives a combination that is 
twenty-seven inches over all and weighs 
thirty-two ounces. 

You can split wood or chop without 
standing on your head and with your feet 
out of the danger zone. It’s a real sur- 
prise what effective work you can do 
with this tool. Of course, it won’t take 
the place of a standard axe for heavy 
work, but it is a vast improvement over 
the hand axe or hatchet, with very little 
increase in weight. 

A sheath to slide down over the handle 
was made from an old piece of belting 
riveted as shown in the attached sketch. 

Try it yourself, and you will find the 
little axe will not only go on camping 


A serviceable axe sheath 


trips but will be pressed into service for 
chopping kindling, cleaning ice out of 
the gutter and a hundred other things 
around the house. 

N. L. Rea. 


CHOOSING YOUR PADDLE 


VW REN the beginner goes to a sport- 
ing goods store and looks at the 
racks of paddles of different sizes, shapes 
and weights he is perplexed. Should he 
take this one with the wide blade, or 
would he like that long one better? He 
is easily swayed by the salesman, for he 
is inexperienced along canoeing lines. 
Perhaps a few suggestions will aid him. 
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One should select a paddle free from 
knot holes. Note the grain. See that it 
does not run crosswise, and is free from 
splinters. You can readily tell bad wood 
from good, by just the looks, and a little 
experience. 

There is the short, broad-bladed paddle 
—mostly for racing—in two sizes; me- 
dium and long. Then comes a narrow, 
rectangular-bladed paddle in three sizes: 
long, short and medium. Of course we 
have a double-bladed paddle for the use 
of experienced canoers; it is seldom 
used though. Paddle blades vary any- 
where from four inches to twelve in 
width. Lengths from three feet to about 
six. Hence, we can class a paddle only 
as to whether it is wide or narrow, tall 
or short. 

The weights of paddles also differ 
greatly. There is a featherweight paddle, 
a medium, and a heavyweight. Conse- 
quently, no cataloging of weights can 
be made. 

Now that we have the paddles classi- 
fied, let us turn our attention to the size, 
shape and weight. No set rule can be 
stated, but advice, in general, may be 
given. 

A paddle should reach up to the vicin- 
ity of your chin. Too short a paddle 
will not give you much velocity, on the 
contrary, it is the means of your losing 
much motion, because you can not lean 
heavily enough against it. On the other 
hand, an extra long paddle is cumber- 
some, the left arm being stretched to its 
full length, and the result is you cannot 
lean against it as you ought to. 

If you are rather strong, purchase a 
medium wide paddle. But if you like 
to paddle Indian style—that is, not taking 
your paddle from the water—buy a nar- 
row, medium-sized paddle. Extremely 
wide paddles are no good! 

Weights of paddles should be judged 
according to your strength. If big and 
husky get a heavy paddle, for a light one 
is as throwing a tennis ball after pitch- 
ing a baseball. You do not feel “correct.” 
What you want is something that you 
know is in your hands and that will en- 
able you to exercise your ability. 

A frail person, though, should have a 
light paddle. It is no fun paddling sev- 
eral miles with a paddle that feels like 
a tree trunk, and constantly grows heav- 
ier and heavier. 

You will come to the conclusion that 
a paddle as high as your chin, with a 
blade about seven or eight inches wide 
and of manageable weight is the paddle 
for you. 
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Here are some rules for preserving a 
paddle: 

1. Never paint a paddle. The paint 
wears off in a brief time and then looks 
weather beaten. Keep it varnished. 

2. Do not forget that a paddle is meant 
to cut water, not banks or floating trash. 

3. Use only one kind of paddle. You 
become accustomed to its size, shape and 
weight; and so do your muscles. Con- 
stantly changing from light to heavy or 
vice versa will not secure good results 
and speed. 

4. Use only a water-proof varnish, re- 
painting the paddle with it at least once 
each year. 

5. An expensive paddle of good ma- 
terial far outlasts one of inferior wood 
and cheaper price. It pays in the long 
run, - 

ELMER L. WHEELER, New York. 


DOBBERS 


PUT on a lively minnow and a float, 
and cast the bait where I thought it 
would do the most good; sticking my 
rod between a couple of stones, I lay 
back in the warm sunshine, puffing away 


——_— 


Popular types of dobbers 





on my pipe and watched my dobber bob- 
bing away on the little wavelets. Un- 
sportsmanlike? Sure, and who cared! 
What's the use of having ideals, rules 
or principles if one can’t break ’em once 
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in a while. I was just in the mood for 
dobbering—too lazy to plug; I almost 
hoped I would not get a bite, I felt so 
peaceful, so contented, lying back in the 
health-giving sun. Watching.the fleecy - 
clouds sailing across the blue, I dreaméd 
and mused of this and that but I thought 
mostly of my dobber dancing away out 
there in the clear water. I got to think- 
ing of the various ones that I had seen, 
used, or heard of and of the many ways 
in which various kinds of floats are used. 

I'll bet the first fishing trip you took, 
brother angler, was with a_ dobber, 
whittled most likely from a nicely dried- 
out piece of soft pine. Do you not recall 
the sunnies, chubs or perch that re- 
warded your first awkward efforts? My 
first fishing experience I remember well, 
because I didn’t get my fish—a big, fat 
sunfish he was. I probably was not out 
of kilts and I sneaked off with my string 
and bent pin down the forbidden lane, 
through the orchard to the more than 
forbidden little lily-covered pond at the 
foot of the hill. 

I lay at full length on the little bridge 
and watched the big sunfish fanning the 
water in the cool depths. I strung a 
wriggling worm upon the pin and 
dropped him through a crack between 
the mossy logs. A monster sunnie gulped 
it and eagerly I yanked—alas, the crack 
was too small and there we were, fish 
on one side and I on the other—he 
flipped off, of course. Stupid? Yes, cer- 
tainly, but think back upon some of your 
own camping or fishing mishaps and 
then, too, this was my first experience. 

It seemed to me as I mused away that 
I was always whittling when I was a kid 
and floats seemed to be the chief article of 
manufacture. I remember the long, deli- 
cate ones that we made to indicate the; 
gentle nibbling of chub, shiner or fat 
killie that we needed for pickerel bait; 
I recall how proud I was of the ones 
that I made of porcupine quills that a 
hunter gave me. We all know the long, 
tapering one of dry pine fastened to the 
line of the bamboo pole on the shoulder 
of the country boy. We couldn’t always 
find nice big corks in the country but 
when we did we bored a hole through 
the centre for the peg or merely slit 
the cork on one side to the middle and 
tied a string around its waist to keep 
from losing it if the line pulled out. 
Sometimes we'd get real ambitious dur- | 
ing the long winter evenings and try to | 
shape and paint the corks to look like 
the store-kept articles, but the old split 
cork was the regular thing. 

(Continued on page 283) { 
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HOW OLD-TIME MOUNTAIN 
MEN USED THEIR EYES 


Dear ForEST AND STREAM: 


AYBE some of your readers have 

that Remington print of western 
life called “Government Scouts in the 
Moonlight.” If they have I will ask 
them to look particularly at that won- 
derful old scout at the left of the pic- 
ture and try to feel the hawk-like vision 
—the intense alertness that the artist de- 
picts. 

From the moment these old-time moun- 
tain men rolled out of their blankets at 
break of day until they rolled in again 
at night, as long as they were awake, 
their eyes were forever on the job, look- 
ing, looking, looking—here, there, every- 
where; searching the ground at their 
feet, the trail ahead, the trail behind, the 
hills to right and left, the horizon and 
even the sky above them. How much 
more these grand old fellows saw than 
the average boy or man sees to-day when 
he is afield or in the woods. The very 
lives of these men and the lives of those 
they were guiding depended upon the 
use they made of their eyesight. 

They were constantly in hostile Indian 
country, where eternal vigilance alone 
let them live; they had to read the trails 
and tracks as we would read a book: 
they were watching for the smoke of 
campfires, watching for anything or any- 
body that moved anywhere. They spot- 
ted any object within the radius of their 
vision that did not look natural—did not 
fit in with the general scheme of things; 
they overlooked nothing—a _newly- 
broken twig, grass freshly bent, muddy 
water in a pool or ford, the undue excite- 
ment of game, birds of prey, or even the 
startled flight of wild-fowl— all these 
things meant something to them. 

They watched the movement of their 
horses’ ears and nostrils, for a horse’s 
hearing and sense of smell is much 
keener than man’s. 

In following old pack trails in the tim- 
ber, they would often swing off the trail 
and let the pack outfit rest while a scout 
climbed up on some lookout point and 
searched the whole country into which 
they were going. In doing this they 
used the old Indian method of hunting 
animals or men, which consists in going 
to the country which they know the ani- 
mals or men are using and then in crawl- 
ing up on some high point from which 
they can see practically all the country 
and then to remain perfectly still and let 
the game do the moving. 

How easy it is to see anything move 
when you are dead still yourself. You 
can see even the smallest animals, such 
as porcupines and ground hogs, over a 
mile away, and the first step of a bear, 
or the first uptoss of a deer’s head is seen 
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instantly. Try this method of the old 
scout and mountain man some time and 
see for yourself. 

These men not only used their eyes in 
order to keep out of the way or to catch 
hostile Indians, but they had to use them 
constantly in order to live off the coun- 
try—to battle with the elements. They 
also had to watch carefully for good 
horse feed and water and remember 
every place where they saw them; they 
watched for good camp grounds for 
themselves where there was plenty of 
wood and water. They kept in mind any 
old shack or cabin they happened to pass 
so that in case of a blizzard they could 
make a run for it. They watched for 
and remembered where they saw any old 
trapline, for perhaps they might run out 
of grub and no big game being around, 
they would have to come back to where 
the traps were and use them to trap a lot 
of small animals like rabbits, muskrats, 
ground hogs or marten and thereby save 
their lives. 

For the same reason they remembered 
where they had seen porcupines, for the 
porcupine is about the only animal that 
man can kill easily without a gun or trap 
and many a one has proved to be a 
veritable gift from the heavens to a 
starving mountain man. 

If your readers, when they go afield, 
will think about the way the old scouts 
of the mountains and the plains kept 
their eyes everlastingly on the job, see- 
ing things, remembering things, ever 
ready to report things they will soon 
learn to do as they did and will take a 
keener joy in the outdoors. 

Matcotm S. Mackay, New Jersey. 


NESTS OF KILLDEER PLOVER 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 

N Sunday, April 9th, I took a walk 

over to an old Indian camp ground 
on Staten Island, New York, where I 
generally pick up a flint arrow-head or 
two. The place now is cultivated with 
asparagus, raspberries, strawberries, etc., 
and the ground is mixed thoroughly with 
oyster shells, the soil being of a very light 
color, making it an ideal place to discover 
the objects of my search. 

In walking between the rows of straw- 
berry plants I noticed a nicely hollowed- 
out spot, about 4 inches in diameter and 
2 inches deep, with one egg in it. This 
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little depression in the sand was lined 
with small particles of oyster shells and 
nothing else, not a stick or straw, and 
the nest is about 400 feet from the farm- 
house. Ploughing and general farm work 
are going on all the time within 50 feet 
of the spot. 

I thought it very queer, so on Sunday, 
April 16th, I went prepared to see who's 
who in the strawberry patch. I took 
my field-glasses along and kept well con- 
cealed until within about 200 feet of the 
place; then I stood erect and put the 
glasses on the spot. Slowly a killdeer 
plover rose and walked about 50 feet 
from the nest; then she remained stand- 
ing still as long as I did, which seemed 
to be 5 minutes. The only movement 
the bird made was: to stand on one leg 
and then the other. I walked up to the 
nest and saw there were 4 eggs in it, 
and no room for any more. [ did not 
scare the bird, so she only walked away, 
and when I had retreated about 500 feet 
I took the glasses again and saw her 
slowly going back in the direction of her 
nest. 

It being Easter morning, and a good 
day to soliloquize, I thought I would do 
a little preaching myself; so I went to 
the farmer and told him of the nest and 
what good a brood of killdeers would be 
amongst his berries—what great insect- 
eaters they were, etc. He promised to 
keep away from the spot and _ protect 
them the best he could. This spot is 
about two miles either way from the salt 
water near the middle of the lower end 
of Staten Island. 

In the afternoon I took a walk over 
the large farm and I found one nest of 
killdeer with 3 eggs, but I put up several 
of the birds, and there must be more 
nests; sO we are seeing the results of 
more protection to a useful bird, 

H. L. Atten, New York. 


WHITE CHINESE PHEASANTS 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


WAS interested in reading the article 

in the March number of Forest anp 
STREAM concerning pheasants and do- 
mestic fowls. It states that many white 
birds have been seen in covies of Chinese 
pheasants in the state of Washington. 
Speaking from 40 years of pheasant rais- 
ing and as a gamekeeper, I may say that 
it is not rare to find quite a lot of albino 
pheasants or ones that are part white 
every season. If you have many white 
birds it is a sure fact that your birds are 
getting inbred and need fresh blood in- 
troduced, 

As to crossing with leghorns, I know 
they would not do so in a wild state. It 
is an easy matter to breed white or partly 
white pheasants. If you place a white 
cock or partly white (pied, as we calk 
them) with Chinese pheasants you wil 
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get cither 100 per cent. white or some 
with many white feathers. I always kill 
any of these birds when they are hatched, 
as they are so conspicuous on the fields 
they generally get caught by hawks. 
Some years ago when I was in Hungary 
I raised four or five hundred white ones 
every year by order of my employer so 
as to make a variety in the bag with 
gold, amherst, reeve, versicolor and ring- 
necks of which I raised from thirty-five 
to forty-five thousand each year. 

Naturally the hen birds always keep 
away from cocks as much as possible, 
but they are found around the poultry 
yards in winter. As to crossing in a wild 
state with leghorns or any other vatiety 
of domestic fowls, I am quite sure they 
will not do so. 

The picture you gave of the white 
bird shows that it is a true pheasant. 
Your correspondent says they have so 
many ear-marks of the leghorn that they 
are unquestionably hybrid. I would like 
him to point out any departure from the 
true pheasant in the picture, even to the 
horns at back of head, which birds show 
during the breeding season. The way to 
solve the mystery of the white pheasant 
is to kill all the white cocks and intro- 
duce fresh blood. You can turn into 
your game preserve as many leghorn 
cocks as you wish and you will get very 
few birds with white feathers. 

I read a letter last season from Wash- 
ington which stated that some white or 
partly white birds had been hatched in a 
pheasantry where no fowls of any de- 
scription were near. 

It always occurs especially when they 
are inbred. I raised seven thousand 
pheasants last season, and I probably 
hatched from them thirty or forty that 
were part white, which I killed, as they 
drew vermin to rearing fields. 

Owing to the war there were no pheas- 
ants imported for a few years, and most 


of the birds were getting inbred. 
Tom Nasu, Ohio. 


BUCK LAW IN MICHIGAN 

HE One-Buck Law went into effect 

in Michigan last year and it repre- 
sents the tightest restriction that has ever 
existed here with respect to deer hunt- 
ing. Of course, there were many at 
first who were opponents to even this 
limitation, but gradually public opinion 
is becoming more favorable for a con- 
tinuation of the law. 

I enclose a picture of a buck’s head, 
the antlers having duplicate sets of 
prongs. A number of hunters have re- 
ported seeing similar antlers but this is 
the first I have seen, and I have lived 
in the woods of the Upper Peninsula 
since 1884. 

In the glass eye of the deer head, by 
observing closely you can distinguish 
three men. These are the photographer, 
the taxidermist and the writer, who were 
unconscious that they were being photo- 
graphed at the time. 

The buck that carried the largest head 
brought in last fall was wounded late 
one afternoon and was tracked until 
dark. Early the next morning the tracks 
were followed and when the buck was 
found it was discovered that wolves had 
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overtaken it in the night and devoured 
a large portion of the body. 

A Sportsmen's Association was organ- 
ized in the Upper Peninsula last Decem- 
ber and since then associations or clubs 
are being organized in practically every 
town. Our object is to unite with the 
sportsmen of lower Michigan to obtain 
unity of action relative to game laws. 
A more rigid enforcement of game laws 
is the demand of local sportsmen at the 
present time. WILLIAM CONIBEAR. 

Michigan. 


A Michigan Saal 
PIN-TAILED GROUSE IN 
MONTANA 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


HE pin-tailed grouse flourishes to 
a remarkable degree on the Crow 
Indian Reservation in Montana. 

In the fall of 1905, General Funston 
visited Fort MacKenzie at Sheridan, 
Wyoming, and as he was very fond of 
grouse shooting I had the pleasure of 
taking him to the Indian Reservation, 
after securing a permit from the Indian 
agent. 

We went to a place named Lodge 
Grass, Montana, where I had secured the 
services of two Indians with horses and 
wagons. The General, with one Indian 
and team, hunted up one side of Lodge 
Grass Creek while I hunted on the oppo- 
site side with the other Indian. 

We met at noon, according to agree- 
ment, and found that we had each se- 
cured our limit. 

I asked the General how many grouse 
he had flushed, and he replied that he had 
been making a rough estimate of about 
three thousand. I probably had started 
up as many on my side of the stream. 

Later in the fall the General and I 
had another hunt over the same ground 
for two days and secured a large num- 
ber, which the General distributed among 


‘those at headquarters. 


Early in the winter the General wired 
to know if there were any birds left, and 
I replied that the Indians said there 
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were “heap chickens” on Lodge Grass 
Creek, but many more on some other 
streams. 

On the third hunt the General and my- 
self bagged all we could use, hunting 
over exactly. the same ground as on the 
two previous occasions. As the tempera- 
ture was below zero the dead birds froze 
solid, and I kept some of them for three 
months, and we thought the longer we 
had kept them the better the flavor. 
There were no doubt millions of these 
birds on the reservation at that time. 

The Indians did not eat them, as they 
had a superstition that they might “go 
blind” by so doing. Their main food 
being cattle, as it was formerly the buf- 
falo, small fry did not interest them. 

This region is well suited to the grouse, 
as there is more wild fruit. grown, here 
than at any other place in the country, 
and the birds have a great variety. of 
food, which they take in rotation. 

At present there has been a closed sea- 
son on these birds for two years, and 
they are multiplying rapidly. 

It is common now to see flocks of fifty 
or more around the straw-stacks on the 
farms. A ranchman counted over 200 in 
one flock. 

There has been some talk of introduc- 
ing the mongolian pheasant in this sec- 
tion of the country. Some objection has 
arisen, as it is thought that these larger 
birds would exterminate the grouse. If 
this is the case it would be a great mis- 
take to do so, as there is no finer game 
bird than the pin-tailed grouse, and it is 
better able to maintain itself than any 
other bird, as it is acclimated to the ex- 
isting conditions. 

Epwarp GILLett, Wyoming. 


HUNTING COONS IN 
MISSOURI 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


F all the sports that the writer has 
ever followed, there is none more 
thrilling than hunting the coon with a 
good coon-hound. But here in Missouri, 
where coons were once very plentiful, 
they are now almost too scarce to hunt 
unless you have a dog that understands 
the coon and his ways. On account of 
the scarcity of game it is hard to train 
dogs here as they should be trained. Yet 
we can still enjoy the good old sport by 
buying dogs from some section where 
coons are plentiful enough to train them. 
We have had a law here in Missouri 
for the last few years protecting all fur- 
bearers from January 30th to November 
Ist, and this is helping to build up the 
supply. _ 

Last fall I bought “Rock,” a southern 
coon-hound, from the Blue Ridge Farm 
Kennels, Blue Ridge, Georgia, through 
the Forest AND STREAM Kennel Depart- 
ment, and he has proved to be the best 
dog I ever owned. He has one of the 
best noses I ever heard of being on a 
coon dog of any kind, and is one of the 
fastest I ever saw. Even though coons 
are scarce here, money could not buy 
Rock.” 

On one of our hunts we went out on 
the Fabius River in one of the best coon 

(Continued on page 287) 





To take the Takapart 
apart 


All you need is your 


hands 


MEISSELBACH 


“Fishing Reels of Quality” 


are uniformly simple in 
construction, remarkable 
in running and wearing 
qualities, and the most 
popularly priced, finely 
made reel on the market. 


“Neptune” 
“Triton” 


“Surf’’ 


“Takapart” 
“Tripart” 
“Rainbow” 


an detailed description ask 


your dealer or 


Write for Catalog No. D 6 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 


OTTO HFINEMAN, President 


25 West 45th St. New York City 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
A NEW LEFEVER GUN 


HE name of Lefever, which has been 

held in keen regard by three genera- 
tions of American sportsmen, again ap- 
pears in an entirely new weapon — the 
new Lefever Nitro special double-barrel 
gun, which is to retail at a very moderate 
price. The accompanying illustration 
shows a mechanism of remarkable sim- 
plicity, founded on the soundest of me- 


A new strong-shooting gun of moderate price 


chanical principles: non-breakable coil 
main and rear springs; the stock secure- 
ly fastened to the frame with a draw- 
bolt running up through the grip, and 
an ingenious trip-pin for releasing the 
top snap. 

In his day the elder Lefever, in addi- 
tion to exquisite workmanship, contrib- 
uted to the art of gun making a splendid 
type of extension rib and hinge joint 
that compensated for wear and was ever 
seeking to improve the mechanism of the 
weapon which bore his name. This new 
lock has been favorably commented upon 
by many of the best gunsmiths of the 
country. It has been snapped 7,700 times 
and fired 1,000 without a break, and it 
has satisfied the makers and the experts, 
to which it has been submitted, that it 
is mechanically worthy of the name it 
bears. The gun will be manufactured in 
12, 16 and 20 gauges. 


A TRAP MODEL FOREND 
FOR DOUBLE GUN 


HE accompanying cuts show to good 
advantage the “Trap Model” forend 
which the firm of Parker Brothers, Meri- 
den, Conn., makers of the “Old Reliable” 
shotgun, is fitting to its double-barrel 


trap guns. It has been so designed as to 
give great comfort and protection in 
shooting and yet does not destroy the 
symmetry of outline of the gun to which 
it is fitted. 

Up to a few years ago the follower 
of the sport of trap-shooting was com- 
pelled to carry as part of his equipment 
either a heavy glove or some type of 
hand protector to be adjusted to the gun, 
particularly true on a very hot day when 
gun barrels heat quickly. A glove was 
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frequently forgotten and the hand pro- 
tector often loosened and fell off and 
sometimes both were lost. 

Many a veteran trap-shooter remem- 
bers the jolt his nerves received when he 
inadvertently gripped one or more of his 
fingers on a very hot barrel when about 
to call pull. This jolt perhaps even 
“threw him off,” so he missed his bird. 
The advent of the single-barrel trap gun, 
with the broad, so- 
called “beaver - tail” 
forend, of course 
changed all this ex- 
cept for those who 
refused to give up the 
good old double. 

The present strong 
tendency toward dou- 
ble guns and the 
fact that many 
shooters now carry a double-barrel gun 
with them to tournaments for shooting 
doubles, have led Parker Brothers to 
develop a trap model forend for their 
double guns. As the cuts show, it pro- 
vides a large, comfortable grip for the 
hand, allowing no chance for cramped 
or burned fingers. The hand is fully pro- 
tected, because the barrels are buried 
deep in the forend wood. It may be 
applied to either new or old guns and 
to any grade except the Trojan. It adds 
but 6 to 8 ounces above the weight of 
the gun as equipped with the regular 
forend. This forend should prove very 
popular with double-barrel shotgun users, 
and Parker Brothers will gladly furnish 
information and prices. 


A GOOD MAINE GUIDE 


DEAR ForREST AND STREAM: 


AVING been forced by unexpected 

happenings to give up my summer 
trip to the Maine lakes, I want to tell 
your readers about the guide I would 
have taken, had I been able to go. He is 
Oma Hall of the “Hay Pond Camps,” 
Patten, Maine. I have known him 
many years. He is an A-1 guide and a 
most conscientious and _ hard - working 
man. I have been with him in the lakes 
around Patten during July and August, 
both to fish and to photograph wild ani- 
mals, and I succeeded remarkably well 
with him as a guide. I want readers of 
Forest AND STREAM who are planning a 
trip to Maine this year to know about 
him, whether they are planning a fishing- 
trip in the summer or a shooting-party 
in the fall. 


Henry R. Carey, New York. 


A new forend for the double shotgun 


It will identify you. 
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262 pounds of fight! Fhe 


TAKEN ON A SOUTH BEND MUSK-ORENO FIKE-ORENO 


Fens fight it is, when that husky old battler of the shady depths—the Muskellunge 
—grabs your Musk-Oreno and starts a long-lasting dash, seemingly for the other 
side of the world. He rushes—stops short, only to rush again; pulls by brute strength 
—dashes and breaks water in a succession of thrills, long to be remembered. Fresh 
water angling has no greater thrills than a Muskie hooked. 


To challenge the vicious, fighting tactics of the Muskie, requires lures and tackle, 
dependableinstrength, which have proventhemselvesoncountless catches as the above. 


The Musk-Oreno, the Pike-Oreno, the Surf-Oreno, as well as numerous South Bend ; et ono 
Bucktail baits, are tried, proven and tested Muskie lures. Thousands of anglers are us No. 963 
high in their praise of the South Bend Level -Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel for Muskie 
fishing. It “thumbs” itself, will not back-lash, and on the retrieve automatically 
winds the line smooth and level. y 


Get our new book “Fishing — What Baits and When.” 
Every angler should have it. Sent Free—a postal brings it. 


- MUSK ORENO 
South Bend \ ; s ; No. 976 
Level - Winding ‘ ) : 
Anti-Back-Lash : ’ 

Reel 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


0214 High Street - South Bend, Ind. 


by the oval trade-mark on golden-rod yellow boxes 
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New two-room log cabin, 
water in kitchen; 20 acres virgin timber, 
Only camp on lake, located in miles of vir- 
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‘‘Now you’re in for it, 
Uncle! Don’t you know 


it’s bad luck to kill 


cat?”’ 
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‘Cos I knows it, Mistah 
Bill; but dat Infallible 
Powder’ s faster dan my 
eyes; it jes’ reached out 
an’ drapped him ‘fore 
I could see it wan’t a 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


SERCULES POWDER CO, 
906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


PAINTED TRUE TO LIFE 
**Grand Prix Mallard” 


CLUB OR PRIVATE HUNTING CAMP FOR SALE 


Best Deer and Partridge hunting in upper Penin- 
sula; also good Duck hunting 

30 minutes’ walk to some se the best Brook Trout 
ene: famous Fox River; numerous bakes nearby, 
-mile from good 


GEO. B. REDER, 


good pike and bass fishi 


auto road. A real bargain for $2,000. 
a information write 


piastered inside, good 
%-mile lake 


WE RAISE WILD MALLARD DUCKS and make 
our Wood Decoys so true to life that they fool the wild ones. 


(Trade Mark) Only **FEATHERWOOD"? Used. , Will not split. 
SOLID OR HOLLOW 


JEFFERSON CITY,MO. Only woodworking plant in the 

&} world owning its own Lakes—to 
raise Wild Mallards. 

Q HAYS. 3 . J.M, HAYS WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


ON EACH DECOY _ Dept.-40, Jefferson City, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Also General Literature Catalogue 
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222 Huntington Ave. 


Out-of-Print and Rare 
ON BIG GAME 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


Inc 
Boston, 17 Mass. 
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DUCKS IN ONTARIO 


Dear Forest and Stream: 
cy a recent trip into the Nipigon 
country, in Ontario, where I spent 

a varied three months gathering mate- 
rial, I had occasion to get my fill of 
most of the sports the woods—or bush 
as it is called there—and waters had to 
offer. We made Orient Bay our head- 
quarters, arriving there the last of 
August and staying through November. 
Canoeing, speckled trout fishing, duck 
and partridge shooting and the hunting 
of the larger game took up our recrea- 
tion time and, I must admit, a good bit 
of what we had set aside for other 
things. I had never been an enthusiastic 
sportsman before this trip, but even at 
the start I was not adverse to slinging 
my bird gun under arm or casting a 
Parmacheene Belle into the swift water. 
~ 

The ducks, perhaps, gave us more real 
moments of pleasure than any of the 
others, for it was in the early hours of 
those crisp, sharp days, which are so 
rare in my own state, and which com- 
prise what is known as Indian summer, 
that we found the black ones less wary. 
True, the ducks were not present in the 
numbers common to some lakes in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, yet that made 
the sport all the more enjoyable. My 
companion, Mac, was always the duck 
enthusiast of the two, but, after all, | 
doubt if he took notice of all the tricks 
and devices the birds made use of. 

Always before, in the lakes and 
swamps of our Northern states, we shot 
our ducks from blinds or at least did our 
manoeuvering under cover, so on one 
early occasion, when we spied a flock of 
twenty or thirty green-winged teal in the 
deep water of the bay, and paddled 
stealthily toward them .as though they 
were deaf and had their backs to us, I 
laughed to myself at the humor of the 
thing. Yet they did not rise until we 
were easily within twenty yards of them 
and then they took every direction pos- 
sible, so that in two shots, Mac brought 
down only three birds. 

This sort of shooting was rather novel 
I found. It gave the ducks more of a 
chance and if they were not wise enough 
to take it, then what we could shoot be- 
longed to us. This philosophy proved all 
right in the beginning, but when the first 
real cold snaps started coming and the 
birds grew more scarce, we found other 
policies advisable. 

On one occasion, to cite an example 
of how strategic a wounded duck can be, 
I had brought down three gray ducks 
in one shot, two dead and the third with 
a clipped wing. This fellow remained 
motionless on the water until we were 
nearly within a paddle length of him, 
whert he fluttered fifteen or twenty feet 
away and stopped again. We picked up 
the other two and started after the elu- 
sive one. I didn’t want to shoot him and 
he seemed to realize it for he zig-zagged 
back and forth up the bay, leading us a 
thrilling chase. The spectacle would 
have been highly amusing to an onlooker 
to say the least. Sometimes he would 
dive under and come up to the rear of 
the canoe. He seemed to be able to 
swim all right, yet he never went over 
twenty-five feet at any one spurt. And 
he kept it up so long, with always the 
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same result, that I finally grew tired of 
the game and brought some No. 4 into 
lay. 
' it seems, when ducks are concerned, 
that it is never wise to doubt what 
any man says of them. He is probably 
ight. I was paddling down a small 
creek, late one afternoon, when I came 
upon five saw-bills in a clump of rushes. 
I knew they were fish-eaters but had 
never tried to eat one, so I took a ran- 
dom shot into the bunch. Three of them 
rose and I saw the other two lying flat 
on the water. Paddling over, I found 
one dead duck. I knew my eyes hadn’t 
lied and I thought the other fellow had 
swam away, but I couldn’t locate him if 
he had. Finally I found him—four feet 
down in the water, with a death-grip on 
a reed. He came loose when I hit him 
with the paddle, but never again will I 
doubt the word of the man who said he 
always went duck shooting with a rake. 
As ordinary gulls do not bear any re- 
lation to ducks, by choice or otherwise, 
it is rather a departure to speak of them 
in the same connection, but one incident 
of which I was a witness, served to throw 
an interesting side-light on their habits. 
At an old fish dock in the upper end of 
the bay thousands of gulls congregate 
before going on their respective raids. 
I approached this place one afternoon 
and they all took to flight in their slow, 
dragging manner but continued to curve 
gracefully overhead. On closer exami- 
nation, I saw that two of them remained 
in the shallow water and as I came 
closer, one flew. The other would thrust 
its bill into the water now and then, tug- 
ging in vain at something under the sur- 
face. Suddenly, a third gull swooped 
down and relieved the one on duty, 
which immediately rose and disappeared. 
This newcomer tried the same tactics 
with the submerged burden to no avail, 
until I came dangerously close and it 
took flight. I paddled in and found the 
whitened remains of a turtle. I sup- 
pose, had I gone away, that the entire 
army would have returned to congratu- 
late the lonely sentinel upon the good 
work of saving the bacon. 


R. W. Anprews, Minn. 
THE ENGLISH SPARROW 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


N a recent issue of Forest AND STREAM, 

a correspondent gave some of his 
experiences with the English sparrow. 
There is no doubt that the bird is an 
unmitigated nuisance. The indictment 
of your correspondent could be easily 
added to, but there is no occasion to do 
so, as we are all pretty well acquainted 
with the subject. 


However, it may be asserted confi- 
dently that the English sparrow is here 
to stay. Of all birds that fly, he is prob- 
ably the cunningest. In vain are the nets 
of the fowler set before him. For years 
they have been trying to exterminate him 
in England, but I am told that he is still 
practically as numerous there as ever. 
If this is so in England, a densely popu- 
lated country, what chance would the 
United States have, where there is so 
much uninhabited territory for safe 
refuge? The little marauder would sim- 
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ply laugh, as I may say, at our best 
efforts. I assume, of course, that the 
whole population would not go gunning, 
and even if it did I am convinced that 
a sufficient number of sparrows would 
escape to keep the race from extinction, 
It may be noted, in this connection, that 
two of the birds breeding uninterrupted- 
ly for ten years propagate to the extent 
of nearly 100,000. That is, if I remem- 
ber correctly, the estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. 


Of late years there has been a notable 
falling off in the number of sparrows in 
New York City, but persecution has had 
nothing to do with this—simply the 
scarcity of food by reason of the passing 
of the horse. The loss of the latter is a 
severe blow, but I believe the sparrow 
would manage to get along without him, 
such is his adaptability to circumstances, 
were it not for the cold weather. That’s 
what “gets him” when his stomach is 
empty. Beyond doubt, thousands upon 
thousands perish during the winter. 
Apropos, I have often wondered that a 
bird of such intelligence has not ac- 


“LTJERE we are, Jim, old scout,” we greeted our guide at the point where we 
agreed to meet him. 

“I hope you used care in your packing this time,’ 
him that we had used especially good care to include the old man’s Colt re- 
volver and a Colt automatic pistol for ourselves. 

“You have made a splendid selection,” said our guide; “there are no finer 
firearms made than Colt’s. We old fellows of the woods have learned this 
from experience. We know that a Colt will never fail us in any emergency 
and while some of us have our individual preferences for different models, there 
is never any argument as to what we take because the Colt leads them all.” 

In planning your outing of the woods, be sure to include in your equip- 
ment a Colt revolver or Colt automatic pistol. 

Permit us to send you illustrated literature describing the various models 


, 


said Jim. We assured 


weather nest. You will see him going 
to roost under eaves and cornices, where 
there is but little shelter from the icy 
blasts. Strange that it has never oc- 
curred to him to remedy this, as he could 
so easily. 


Colt Automatic Pistol 
Target Model 


9, Caliber .22 
Send for ‘* The Romance of a Colt’ 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


No. 2 of a Series FIRE ARMS HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


F. Moonan. 


SIMPLIFIED AUTO CAMPING 
OUTFIT 


‘TH experienced auto camper soon 
realizes that the simpler his outfit the 
better. 


There are now on the market several 
types of folding tents which require no 
poles and are either supported by ropes 
tied to the auto top or by an iron frame- 
work which becomes a part of the folding 
outfit. 


A couple of army cots can be purchased 
at a small price as well as army tent 
chairs and table. 


A folding gasoline stove is one of the 
most convenient parts of the outfit and 
once used you will wonder how you ever 
got along without it before. The two- 
burner type with pump attached is the 
one most satisfactory. I have uced a 
piece of sailcloth ten feet long and ten 
feet wide to act as an outdoor roof for 
the front of the tent, a sort of piazza 
roof. This can also be used as a floor to 
the type of tent you may select and in 
case of heavy rains it will serve as a fly 
to tent, and it is so heavy that it will 
not leak under the most severe storms. 
Even where it is not sloped to drain 
water it will still hold water without 
leaking. For an all around convenience 
[ would not be without it. A_ short- 
handled spade is another added conve- 
nience hard to do without. 


During cool nights you may have ex- 
perienced the fact that no matter if you 
added extra bedding you were still cold. 
The placing of several layers of news- 
papers under the sheet or blanket on 
which you rest will keep out the cold 
which invariably comes from the ground 
up against the bottom of your bed. 
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12-year-old Lester Nelsonof Atlantic, 
Iowa, showing results of an hour’s 
hunt one morning, with his 16-gauge 
hammerless 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


“The Gun That Speaks for Itself” 
SMITH GUNS NEVER SHOOT LOOSE 


Send for Catalog No. 319 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
Fulton, New York 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, 739 Call Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


Se OUT EN -TO-NATURE | 
camp GUTIN CLOSE,TONATURI 


Rea unting, fishing or vacation outfit is NOT complete without one of these 
aly ser ee Se anves houses. Carried in a roll, light, strong, easily set 
up without tools. Ventilating shutters, screened against mosquitoes, delightfully 
cool, open to the breeze or closed storm tight or just fat closed, as you wish. 
Eleven sizes. An ideal house for all outdoor purposes, Very durable, jill withstund 
heavy winds. You will be delighted with it. Write for prices an ption. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 650 FRONT ST., COLFAX, IOWAE 


which your dealer can show you, quired the habit of building a cold- 
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couple of canvas floding pails also 
ought to be a part of the equipment. 


There are a lot of extras in the line of 
equipment that you can buy and will 
probably do so during your first years 
of camping, but as you gain experience 
you will find that your outfit will get 
down to about the above number of units 
| have mentioned. You might think 
that the sailcloth top mentioned was an 
extra that could be done away with, but 
I find that it has so many different uses 
that it is well worth the space it takes 
up in the luggage. You can get elab- 
orate camping ice boxes which are con- 
venient, but they usually are bulky un- 
less you can get one of the folding types. 
I use the folding water pail for the ice 
box and place layers of newspapers over 
the top of it after setting it in a shady 
spot and one which will be open to any 
breeze. The water will very slightly 
ooze through the pores and the breeze 
will evaporate any moisture on the out- 
side, so that the ice water is kept from 
warming up as fast as if you did not ex- 
pose the pail to the breeze. I also place 
canned goods in holes dug in the ground 
to keep them cool and put the butter and 
milk in the water-pail of ice. 


Now that we have so many types of 
Thermos bottles, liquids can be kept 
cool. An old trick of mine to have cool 
drinking-water was to get an earthen- 
ware or pottery jug, fill it full of water, 
and at night wrap around its sides a 
woolen cloth soaked in water ; set the jug 
in the breeze over night and you would 
be sure to have cool drinking-water in 
the morning. This is a principle as old 
as the hills and one which is used on the 
desert caravans even to-day. The water 
evaporating fast in the breeze from the 
wet woolen cloth cools the sides of the 
jug. The earthenware jug, being por- 
ous, would allow water to slightly go 
through its pores to the woolen, keeping 
the cloth damp and continually evap- 
orating, which means continually cool- 
ing the sides of the jug as long as there 
is any breeze. 


WINFIELD KIMBALL, Maine. 


A COMMENDABLE PROJECT 


M8: J. LOVELL JOHNSON, Presi- 
dent of the Iver Johnson’s Arms & 
Cycle Works, started a private wild 
game sanctuary last summer. He pur- 
chased a farm containing several acres 
of marsh land and a large spring-fed 
pond. After building a bungalow and 
garage, and putting in a cement dam 
with gate and spillway so as to control 
the pond level, he had wild rice and wild 
celery planted to furnish food for the 
wild-fowl that congregate there, and is 
now planning the liberation of several 
pair of wild ducks of the species that 
usually nest in this latitude. 


His plan is to furnish a refuge for mi- 
grating birds and a safe place for them 
to rest and multiply if they wish to tarry, 
and woe betide any one who fires a shot- 
gun or rifle on this property. He enjoys 
seeing wild life, and to use his words, 
“They are.to be safe while my guests, 
and after continuing their wanderings 
they will have to take their chances with 
the sportsman.” 
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The New Remington 
Oil-Proof Cartridges 


For your Automatic Pistol 


No misfires from ruined powder or 
deadened primer. 


HE oil necessary to lubricate an automatic 

pistol works its way slowly but surely into the 
inside of the ordinary cartridge, first weakening the 
powder and finally killing the primer 


These new Remington Oil-Proof Cartridges are 
positively sealed against oil and wet, both at the 
primer and at the mouth of the shell—an ex- 
clusive Remington process. 


Remington Oil-Proof Cartridges are manufac- 
tured for all standard makes of automatic pistols 
and cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


A good pistol gets the most out of a 
good cartridge 
For the sportsman who knows the value of a dependable 
side arm outfit on all trips, we recommend the use of these 
new Oil-Proof Cartridges with the Remington Model 51 
Automatic Pistol (.32 or .380 caliber). This Automatic 
Pistol is light, compact and completely safe. 
“Tt rests in your palm like the hand of a friend.” 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Cunard Building 25 Broadway New York City 
1816 - 1922 


Remington products are sold throughout the World 
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Make Every Shot Certain 


Don’t “guess” when buying sights—know what you're gettin c- You can 
place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 
Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
oO} At most dealers—by mail 
if'you can’t get them, Ask for 
catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible 
Marble’s 
V-M 
Front 
Sight 


Rear Sight 

Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear ‘ede List 
Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining cf aperture 

made of Pope’s Island gold. $1.65. 


price, 2 discs, 
3 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,526 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MICH. 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 
J. KANNOFSKY ciiss‘stowin 
and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 


Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright 
light. Shows same color on 
different colored objects. $1.65 
Marble’s Standard 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 


Front Sight 
Adds valuable moments to both 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. $1.10. 


Qe Tube with each Tire 


THINK OF IT! TWO TIRES AND TWO TUBES 
FOR THE ORDINARY PRICE OF ONE TIRE. And 
these tires are good. Not ‘‘double treads’’—not 
“slightly used’’—but reconstructed tires. Each _ tire 
heavily reinforced with brand-new tread. Each looks 
like new. Good for 10,000 MILES OF SERVICE. 
Our guarantee is another tire at half price. This spe- 
Order at once 


823 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


cial offer covers only present stock. 
to avoid disappointment. 


Size 1 Tire 2 Tires | Size 1 Tire 
$11.50 | 32x4%...... $13.50 
13.50 | 33x42 -95 
15.30 | 34x42 
16.75 | 35x42... 
; 19.60 | 36x4'2.. 
12.2 20.75 | 35x5_.. 
34x4 13.25 22.30 | 37x5 
Send $1 deposit for each tire. Balance C. 
subject to examination. If not satisfied, return tires 
and secure full refund. 5% discount for full amount 
with order. Order NOW—this offer is special. 


JEAN TIRE COMPANY 


608 So. Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 


MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


A MMEE cover & over lost in the weeds. Indian trick Lopeeecs. eine 
canines ee oe a Sea Ancient 
paid fe nn Th 
jor 
10 cente f y Indien and Mexican mine- 
a hind Sica for out oe ovat entalogue 90 me goods, 


INDIANCRAFT PRODUCTION CO. desk Fs 8, 466 Connecticut St. BUFFALO N. ¥. 


Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
- powder residue quickly, easily. If . 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-oz. can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 P. Broadway, New York 


May be left 
in gun, 


The Dream of 
All Big Game 
Hunters. 


If you are considering 

a trip to this wonder- 
ful sportsman’s Paradise, we would be 
pleased to advise you regarding the proper 
care of your trophies. 
Our experience in mounting African Big 
Game extends back over twenty years, both 
in America and abroad. We have the larg- 
est and most complete plant in the United 
States for the tanning of skins and expert 
mounting of trophies. 
Our free catalog, showing prize specimens 
re-created true to life will impress upon you 
what a lifetime devoted to artistic taxidermy 
can accomplish. Write for it to-day. 


JONAS BROS., [Ax!pERmists 


AND FURRIERS 
1019 Broadway 


Contains no 
moisture, 
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Denver, Colo. 
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WILD TURKEYS IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 250) 


there more than a hundred years ago, and 
long after the farm was abandoned the 
old barn stood there, but not in my time. 


One day my father and I were part- 
ridge shooting, I think it was in the fall 
of 1875, and he said, “We will work over 
toward the Old Barn Place.” When we 
were there he told me that “Judge” shot 
the last wild turkey here; I think he said 
it was in 1851. 


Around us we could see the outlines 
of the old homestead foundation, and 
not far away I could outline the stones 
the old barn had rested on. There were 
a few old apple trees and one or two 
pear trees, but the old clearing was 
pretty well grown up with brush. We 
had a drink from the old spring, and my 
father bagged a partridge that had been 
feeding on some frost grapes. 


It has been disputed that this was the 
last wild turkey that was shot in that 
region, but I think this is correct. Many 
of the farmers around Mt. Tom raised 
turkeys, and as a turkey is a wandering 
bird, some of these used to be shot, and 
then the excuse would be given that 
they were wild. Judge Phelps was a 
true-born hunter and hunted, trapped and 
fished to his heart’s content, and no one 
ever questioned his word when he told 
a thing for a fact. 


My father often saw wild turkeys fly 
from Mt. Holyoke over to Mt. Tom. The 
Connecticut River divides the two moun- 
tains on the north end of the Mt. Tom 
range, and this is called Mt. Nonotuck. 


I have been looking through Judd’s 
“History of Holyoke” and Hitchcock's 
“Zoology” of Hampshire County, Massa- 
chusetts. Then I went all through 
Trumble’s “History of Northampton,” 
but wild turkeys were not mentioned. 
What a foolish thing to omit, as turkeys 
were one of the fowls that the early 
settlers depended on. God put turkeys, 
geese and ducks there for the pioneers, 
but one would think, to read Trumble’s 
that the Lord only put old Johnathan 
Edwards and Solomon Stoddard there 
to be of any benefit. Northampton was 
settled in 1656. Father told me that 
when he was a boy his folks used to pay 
8 to 10 cents a pound for wild turkeys, 
and that they were better flavored than 
the tame ones. 


UP THE BLUE TRAIL 
FOR ELK 
(Continued from page 252) 


grouping of the herd that had passed 
over the saddle somewhere into Willow 
Creek. They had been scattered, and 
Pop’s prediction that they would prove 
to be wild and wary was soon justified. 


By common consent we stopped talk- 
ing and spoke only in an undertone. 
Then, near a big stretch of timber where 
the tracks looked fresh, we tied our 
horses, took our rifles and separated, 
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All the afternoon and until early twi- 
light we still-hunted. They were there; 
there was no denying that. Several 
times I heard them stampeding. But this 
was always when some other member of 
the party caused one to retreat from the 
cluster of small pines where it had been 
standing motionless and watchful. I 
soon learned that they could move noise- 
lessly, picking their way ahead of me 
on soft-cushioned roofs without a notice- 
able sound. 

In the twilight we stood together 
where the horses had been tied and 
grinned at each other. Nobody had got 
a shot. Nobody had really seen an elk. 
Too excited to be weary after a strenu- 
ous day, we made a meager camp and 
partook of our meager supplies and 
talked it over. 

To-morrow would be better. Fred and 
I decided upon a plan that by all logic 
was sure to succeed. We had noticed 
that the trails where the elk all seemed 
to travel unless frightened ran along the 
contour of the ridges rather than straight 
up and down. The elk did not travel up 
or down hill unless necessary, but kept 
on a level. Our plan was to hunt at 
right angles to the ridges — straight 
across from one ridge to the next, up to 
the ridge-tops and then down to the bot- 
tom of the gulches. We planned to 
keep about two hundred yards apart. 
Whenever we came to a well-traveled 
elk trail we were to sit down and wait, 
concealed as much as possible. Now we 
reasoned that if there were any elk be- 
tween us along the trail they would come 
away from one of us and straight toward 
the other. It would mean a sure shot 
for one of us. 


HE next morning we tried it, travel- 

ing straight across the ridges, taking 
them at right angles. Now and then 
we saw each other, and occasionally we 
whistled in order to keep along together. 
Soon I came to a well-traveled trail. I 
lay behind a log, with my rifle pointed 
down the trail where an elk would surely 
come if Fred frightened him before I 
did. For three minutes I waited. Then 
I heard Fred’s rifle—once. I waited 
some more. Nothing happened. There 
were no more shots. Fred did not call. 
He had missed. 

Without stopping to confer with him, 
I again proceeded. After that I saw him 
once, but we soon became separated and 
I hunted alone. From time to time I 
wondered about that shot of Fred’s. 
Why didn’t he call me over, even if he 
had missed? Perhaps he was a little 
peeved with himself and did not care to 
talk about it. 

Until the middle of the afternoon I 
continued, moving straight away from 
camp into higher country. Elk trails 
were everywhere numerous. Once, as I 
was coming to the top of a hill, follow- 
ing along such a trail, I saw the big 
antlers of a fine bull loom up not twenty- 
five feet away. Coming from the oppo- 
site side of the hill he had not seen me, 
or heard me, or scented me. My rifle 
was held ready for quick shooting, but 
long seconds before I could raise it the 
big head disappeared. I tore up to the 
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Pick Your Rations from the 57 


First the real food—delicious, wholesome, filling food that hits 


the mark and sticks to the ribs. 


Then the things you crave 


and /ng for—the things that bring joy when your appetite gets 
homesick—the sour and sweet things, the zestful and tangy 
things. Here they are—everything like that in your supply of 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Easily packed, easily carried, rainproof, ready-cooked, delicious. 


Heinz Baked Beans —The constant 
standby of experienced sportsmen; 
good hot or cold; four kinds. 
Heinz Spaghetti— With tomato sauce 
and cheese. Ready cooked. Just 
heat and eat. 

Heinz Pickles— Sweet, Sour and 
Dill. Crisp, dainty and full of ap- 
petizing zest. 


All grocers sell them. 


Heinz Peanut Butter— Fine for sand- 
wiches; satisfying; keeps sweet. 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup— Especially 
fine on fish and game. 


Heinz Cream Soups, Prepared 
Mustard, Vinegars, Apple But- 
ter, Olives, Worcestershire 
Sauce, etc. etc. 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
All Heinz goods soldin Canada are packed in Canada 


WANTED QUICK 


Have you a kodak picture, photo or film of 

your favorite dog, scene or friend. We'll send 

you an 8x14” oil-painted enlargement, with frame, 
$2.95. Original returned. Other sizes to order. 
TANGLEY CO., 163 Main St., Muscatine, towa. 


INDIAN CURIOS.. ‘Stone Age Specimens. An 
tique Guns. Pistols and daggers from all parts 
of the world. Illustrated list 6c. 


N. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


TAKE A GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY BLANKET 


With You to Camp or Buy One for Home Use 


WARM—LIGHT—BEST VALUE 


Will Shed Water—Colors Guaranteed 


Made of Finest Quality Australian Wool in Grey, Khaki, White, Blue, Scarlet. 
Size Weight 
8 lbs. 5 oz. 


60” x 72” 
63” x 81” 


If you cannot get the Hudson's Bay ‘‘Point’’ Blanket at your dealer, write us. 


THE D. PIKE CoO., Dept., 7 


116 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Exploring—1922 Style! 


Prospecting strange waterways—seeking 
new fishing grounds and camping places— 
seasons at the waterside offer scores of 
added joys when there’s an Evinrude in 
the family. 

Just a twirl of the flywheel and away 
you go. Swiltly, too, for only heavy, built- 
in engines equal Evinrude’s famous power 
and speed. 

Two Evinrude models—the Standard, 
for rugged, year "round service; or the 
sportsman’s Lightweight, weighing only 50 
pounds complete—are on display at your 
sporting goods and hardware dealers. 

See them, or write for free catalog de 


scribing the Built-in-Flywheel Magneto, 
Tilt-up Attachment and other Evinrude 


EVINRUDE 
MOTOR CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt St. 
New York, N. Y. 


780 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


440 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


211 Morrison St. 
Portiand, Ore. 


DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 


Cw =! 


of its kind in the world! 
ALO STUDIES— 
the Art Edition De Luxe, by 
Albert Arthur Allen, are 
photographic creations of the 
nude, blending the purity and 
charm of youth amid luxuri- 


ant settings of nature. 
fully clear, large- 
sized reproduc- 1” 
in gold, postpaid 

cALLEN Art Stuvi0s 


Thirty-two full page, wonder- 
tions, art paper 
4099 Broadway ,Oakland,Cal,U.S.A. 
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CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 ft. long. 
SOME ALL WOOD, OTHERS CANVAS COVERED 


ROWBOATS—FISH BOATS—HUNTING BOATS 


ROWBOATS AND CANOES FOR OUT- 
BOARD MOTORS. 
Special model for lake use. 
2 H.P. and 3 H. P. OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS for lakes, river, shallow 
water and weeds, 16, 18,20 and 24 ft. long. 


SN ie 


CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


Prices Based on Selling Direct to the User 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
921 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 


DO YOUR FISHING IN A 
DARROW STEEL BOAT 


Get a Darrow Sectional Boat and become the most 
independent boat user on earth. You can put one on 
the running board of your Auto and go to any lake or 
stream within your usual driving radius, or you can 
ship it by Express at the ordinary merchandise rate. 
You can go whenever and wherever you like and fee! 
certain that your outing will never be spoiled by an 
vld leaky boat, or worse yet—no boat at all. 

We build twenty-five sizes of Sectional boats, also 
Motorboats, Bowboats, Canoes and special designs. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 


42 CLINTON ST., ALBION, MICH. 


Designed Speciall 
For an Outboard Motor, this high- 
grade Boat is 16 feet long and will carry 
seven people. Will not settle at the stern when 
in motion; built very strong and light; varnish- 


finished with birch mahogany trimmings, making a 
very handsome boat. Write for catalogue and prices. 


THE JONES & LABORDE COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Old Town Cances 


“Old Towns” are patterned after real Indian 
models. They are the lightest, fastest and most 
durable canoes you can buy—and the lowest priced. 

“Old Town Canoe’’ will float loaded in the 
shallowest stream. It will carry you wherever 
there’s water. $54 up from dealer or_ factory. 
New catalog shows all models in colors. Write for 


it NOW. Free! 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
Old Towa 


296 Fourth Street 
Maine, U.S. 
he 


Pa) 
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ridge-top and looked in all directions. 
There was not an elk in sight. There 
was not a sound. 

I plodded on to the top of a high divide 
and followed along it, frequently stop- 
ping to sit down and watch and listen. 
Just ahead of me a snow-slide had start- 
ed years ago and had torn a wide path 
in the scrubby timber for a quarter of a 
mile to the canyon below. It had left a 
clear open path some five rods wide. 
Across this path, following in single file, 
came a dozen elk. I could just see their 
gray backs flash in the sunlight as they 
jumped a windfall and filed across the 
opening, just out of sight. Trees inter- 
cepted the view. I could never quite see 
one definitely ; always just a flash of one. 

I ran along the ridge past the snow- 
slide and watched the country below me. 
From this point I could see everything 
that moved. And yet nothing moved. 
They had vanished. I picked my way 
down the opening and watched. Their 
disappearance was mysterious. It was 
totally unexplained. 

Then I headed toward camp. At the 
creek bottom I saw something staring 
straight at me not seventy-five yards 
away. It was an elk. I gazed at it four 
full seconds. Then I raised the wabbling 
rifle and looked for the rear sights. I 
fired and it bounded away. Missed! 

But I might at least go over and: see. 
No: I had not missed. There was my 
elk. I felt for my knife. It was gone. 
I had lost my knife! I must attend to 
my game before morning or the meat 
would spoil. I must get back to camp 
and get a knife. 

It was already twilight and it was a 
good three miles back to camp. I re- 
membered that once I had been consid- 
ered a fair runner. Straight down one 
ridge and straight up the next, I tore and 
panted and cursed my luck. I found the 
knife. Pop was building a fire and I 
merely nodded to him. Then I was off. 

It was dark before I found that elk, 
and dressed it out and dragged it across 
a rock. Then I started back to camp in 
the darkness. Where was camp, any- 
way? Two hours went by and I lost my 
bearings completely. I must have gone 
past it. Once I made an unguarded step 
and stumbled. For fifty feet I rolled 
down a rock-slide. My trousers were 
torn from hip to ankle. I still held the 
rifle. There was only one thing to do 
now—signal. I was lost and must ad- 
mit it. With a sense of shame I raised 
the gun and fired two shots. No answer. 
T fired two shots again. Only an echo. 
Why didn’t they answer? 

I plodded to the top of a ridge, plan- 
ning to sleep out. But a half mile away 
I saw a tiny fire. It was camp. As I 
came up to the group around the fire I 
must have been an object of mirth, with 
my torn trousers flapping in the wind at 
every step. “Why didn’t you answer my 
shot ?” I inquired, as soon as the levity 
had subsided. 

“We knew you’d get in sometime to- 
morrow,” Pop informed me. “You see, 
we've located a bunch of elk just down 
here a quarter of a mile from camp. You 
would’nt want to have us scare ’em out of 
the country, would you?” I acquiesced. 
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T= next day was devoted to the 
strictly practical operation of bring- 
ing in my elk. In the meantime, Pop 
and Fred and Homer got theirs. I never 
quite understood the details of it. There 
were sly hints to the effect that Pop had 
fired three shots, but nobody confirmed 
the rumor definitely. 

After that it was work. Packing 
horses and breaking camp is not sport. 
The strange thing about elk-hunting is 
that the fun ceases as soon as you ac- 
tually do get one. 

Back at Pop’s cabin at the mouth of 
Martin Creek, our horses were packed 
and we were ready to start down the 
famous Blue Trail. For the first time 
I thought of something. 

“How about that shot day before yes- 
terday, Fred? Did you miss ’em, that 
first time we started out to work the 
ridges ?” 

Fred smiled sheepishly. Then he told 
me. He had stopped and waited, just as 
I had done, with his rifle rested over a 
log, for anything that might come along. 
First a calf came into view, stopped only 
fifty or seventy-five feet from him, sniffed 
the air with raised nose, and turned its 
flank full in a slow, stealthy retreat into 
the thick timber. Fred had passed up 
the calf. A big cow was following. She 
went through the same motions, sniffing 
the air, and following the calf. Then 
another calf came and turned in the 
same way, in practically the same spot. 
He was waiting for the big bull that fol- 
lowed. The bull, too, stopped, sniffed 
and turned broadsides, only seventy-five 
feet from him. There was no hurrying 
or scurrying. He moved slowly and 
noiselessly. Just as it turned Fred had 
fired—and missed! After that the bull 
did not hurry. It did not even move its 
head to iook. It walked slowly. There 
was time to pump a dozen shells into the 
barrel and fire as many shots. There was 
time to reload if necessary. But—he 
frankly admitted it now—he had lain 
there behind the log with his rifle pointed 
and his mouth open and watched the big 
bull walk slowly away. Buck fever! 


BONDED FOR A BASKET 


OF TROUT 
* (Continued from page 254) 
Iength, perfectly shaped and beautifully 
colored. Its capture furnished the climax 
to a day of as fine sport as I had ever 
enjoyed. 


He ride home in the dusk was a 
delightful one. Contentment of 
mind in being released from my bond 
‘may have had much to do with it, but 
there were some other things that con- 
tributed to my pleasure. A new moon, 
very close to the horizon, was alternately 
setting and rising as the mountain ranges 
shut it from view and then opened up to 
let it appear again. The creek sang to 
me on the riffles and then lulled itself to 
quiet in the long pools. From the dust 
in the road in front of my horse, whip- 
poor-wills rose with a cluck, flew a short 
distance and alighted again. The fra- 
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Here’s a 


— Built for Service 


There are no frills about the Caille Neptune 
Motor. It is built for the man who wants a 
sturdy, dependable rowboat motor at a reason- 
able price. Hundreds of Caille Neptune motors 
are now rendering their tenth year of service 
and still going strong. The Caille 


NEPTUNE. 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


is one of the fastest rowboat motors made. 
Look at its — blades. See their wide 
purchase surface against the water. And look 
at their rounded shape. That’s what causes 
them to go through ‘ “jungles” of weeds with- 
out a hitch, And it’s so easy to start. Just 

swing the flywheel around against compression, give it a 
little pull and—zip—away you go. You stop it by just 
pressing a little button on the timerlever. Has aluminum 
water-cooled exhaust. Motor is adjustable to both angle 
and depth of stern of boat. Has phosphor bronze bearings, 
— tanks of tern plate with sweated seams. Can’t 
leak. Furnished with battery or magneto ignition. The 
sturdiest rowboat motor money can buy. In spite of its 
strength, pone boy on 61 lbs. You may buy lighter motors 
but you can’t buy stronger. If you want a motor that will 
give years of service send for our catalog. Also shows our 
other types. Send now. Have your motor when you wantit. 


The. Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
206 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Dealers Wanted 


Plain, Substantial Motor 
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PRICES 
$85.00 
with Batteries 
$95.00 
with Magneto 
Other types from 
$75.00 upward 


LE 





(PRONOUNCED “CAIL”) 


Rowboat Motors 


gee AMERICAN FUR BREEDER xs. 


ae reeding Foxes, 
other” (a $a yous. a. Saag ite: 


__ American‘ Fur Breeder, Box 2 Eminence, ny. 








Keep in touch with what Sportsmen are doing 
READ FOREST & STREAM 
$3.00 One Year—$5 00 Two-Year Subscription 


























Let us quote you delivered 
prices on canoes, rowboats 
or motorboats of any type. 
We give you all the distinc- 
tive Canadian features at 
no extra cost. Excellent 
service to tourists. 


Peterborough 


Canoe Co., Lid. 
Peterborough, 
Canada. 
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Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 





2? RR. Sa., Waterville. Maine 
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Just the boat for your summer cottage at the lake. 
Ideal for fishing, hunting, picnicking, or as a family run- 


about. 


Women and children feel safe in taking out the 
DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT alone. 


Starts in- 


stantly, easy to operate, and perfectly safe and seaworthy in 


roughest weather. 


With a DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT you can 
steer through beds of weeds and lily pads, over sunken logs 
and rocks, or through narrow shallow channels—the propeller 
is safe from injury. The instant the protecting guard strikes 
an obstruction—it automatically disappears in its housing. 

A Maxim Silencer completely muffles the noise of the motor 


and the exhaust. 
to 9 miles per hour. 


ready to run. 


ae 


Any speed from the slightest movement up 
q Tank holds enough for 100-mile trip. 
4,000 in use in United States and Canada. 


Delivered complete, 


Send for completely illustrated litera- 
ture, showing boats in actual colors. 


LX — ole DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORPORATION 


(—|\Dept. E. 
5 — 


725 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Offices: Toronto, Canada. 


Three models, priced at $375, $425 and $475, F.O.B. 
Delivered complete, ready to run. 


Positively No Flies or 
Mosquitoes when using 


FLY TERROR 


the only Fly Repellent on the mar- 
ket. Used with satisfaction by all 
Sportsmen, Hunters, Anglers, For- 
esters, Surveyors, Prospectors. etc., 
wherever Flies or Mosquitoes 
abound. 

It is effective as well as agree- 
able. Absolutely harmless to the 
skin. 

You cannot go in the bush with 
out it. You will need it. You will 
appreciate it. 

Ask your Dealer or write to: 


FLY TERROR téco. 


REGD. 


THE 


7 Notre Dame Sq., Quebec, P. Q. Canada 


WHY PLANT MORE FIS 


If something in the environment now prevents the increase of those 


already there? 
productivity of your lake or stream. 


i*CREST BRAND’ 


FISHING TACKLE 


What more annoying than tackle that breaks 
or won’t stand up! 


Our “CREST BRAND” tackle is made to 
stand the strain, and it will not be found want- 
ing under any circumstances. It is the best 
Tackle and it costs no more. 


Send for Catalog No. 66 and See 


ROBERT OGILVY CO. 
77 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1871 Incorporated 1910 


Let me study and adjust conditions to increase the 


Write now for explanatory literature 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN 
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grant odors of ferns and flowers 
drenched in the evening dews floated 
from time to time across my way. [ 
wondered if all the world could produce 
a more contented man than a fisherman 
returning home at the end of a success- 
ful day at his favorite sport. 


THE FINE ART OF 
SALMON FISHING 
(Continued from page 248) 


the Scot, master canoeman that he is, 
had -swung his canoe straight into the 
current and, eluding the danger of the 
final sweep of the pool, was following the 
fish fast, while I, with a strain already 
telling, rewound the cuttyhunk as fast 
as possible. Reaching out with his pole 
the guardian released the line and for 
a few moments we breathed easily as 
the two canoes were beached. 


What to do with a hooked fish is an 
intuitive calling’ which no one believes, 
for in this case all three of us were at 
one time giving directions. We followed 
down the mean shore. The line caught 
under light branches which had to be 
removed. We lost line to regain it. We 
straightened the rod still further, and, 
jumping into the canoes, pushed off and 
followed through the second piece of fast 
water. But all the time that rod re- 
sponded, as vainly, moving from spot to 
spot, I looked about for a place to bring 
the salmon to gaff. Never for a second 
did the butt leave my left fingers. After- 
wards, the Scot had to massage that arm 
to straighten out the crook, for at the 
end of an hour we were a half mile 
downstream and the fish still in the mid- 
dle of the river. 

Some instinct tells one just how much 
pressure he dares put on a hooked sal- 
mon. I was confronted with a beach at 
the best a yard in width and with a 
shelving bank above it. The Scot, gaff 
in hand, hovered near the water a few 
yards below me, the sun full in his eyes 
and the fish above him. The guardian 
stood at my elbow and held back bushes 
till finally, near the shore, I located a 
tiny backwater where I hoped to bring 
the salmon in. I wound in all the line 
J dared. I turned till the handle of the 
reel refused to budge and then I thought 
of a plan I had never tried. I found that 
by backing up along the shore as far as 
I dared, the fish would follow just a 
little. Then by walking downshore to- 
ward the fish I could retrieve the line 
a few feet at a time. On the third or 
fourth attempt I managed to get the 
salmon above the Scot, who was unable 
to see him and as the gaff missed, the 
salmon tore out for the center of the 
river. Again was the same proceeding 
followed and as the end of the leader 
neared the tip the Scot struck sure and 
fast and waded ashore. On the scales 
six hours later he weighed just 2/ 
pounds, or 28 when fresh from the water. 


HERE is a pool on the Whispering 
for which the Scot and I have a 
vast respect; a mystery-pool, treacherous 
to the unwary, forty feet if a foot i 
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depth, chaperoned by deadfalls, with a 
shelving rock where the eddies move 
hardly perceptibly as you ponder on the 
place best to anchor. It has given us 
a fair share of fish and on the last night 
before we broke camp we reserved this 
pool for our most memorable moment. 
It had been a glorious day and lazily in 
the sun we had lunched and pondered 
at the cabin above, while a poet son of 
that vast Northland had read to us sub- 
lime efforts of his choosing. Six o’clock 
passed and we did not stir save to take 
a few pictures. Seven drew nigh and 
slowly and with great care we dropped 
down and paused in anticipation as 
leisurely and with care we filled our 
pipes and smeared ourselves thick and 
heavy with the only fly ointment worthy 
of the name, that. known as Nessmuk 
Dope. 

Already the lengthening shadows had 
risen off the water. Already to our left 
two fish had broken water. On the first 
and second cast, or rather on the first 
and after properly resting, the second, 
there were two bulges as the No. 8 Silver 
Grey was sucked under in the hardly 
perceptible current. 

We had been having fair luck on that 
Silver Grey and I tried again. Mean- 
while, through the shadows of the eve- 
ning another of our canoes sped through 
the outer edge of the pool, careful not 
to disturb our fishing. The midgets 
hummed, daunted by the pine tar odor; 
my pipe glistened with the ointment as I 
packed the ashes tighter and drew bDliss- 
fully, the smoke hanging listless in the 
night air. Listless for a moment, for 
show me your true fisherman who can 
keep his pipe lighted and ponder on the 
ways of a salmon in a pool. 

In any case, I changed that fly and 
cast again for three drops lay ahead of 
us in the pool, two perhaps, for we had 
already dropped once. I jumped from 
a No. 8 to a 4, to a 6, and back again 
to a 2 and then a tiny Wilkinson 8. | 
even tried the Cascapedia models and 
reverted to a tiny model, seven changes 
in all. From time to time a large fish 
would break from the deep water where 
no anchor rope we had would reach and 
which must be “trout-fished” with the 
greatest care. Contrary as it may seem, 
we had so taken an eighteen-pounder on 
such a night while holding the canoe 
with the paddles in forty feet of water. 
“IT think,” said I, “since there are two 
more drops in this pool we will move 
and put a fly over those fish.” And just 
below the deep water another fish rose 
clear to sink back amid the ever-increas- 
ing ripples. 

So we moved over, the anchor banging 
slightly in the stillness, and by this time 
it was about a quarter to eight. We 
anchored or held the canoe rather, and 
I “trout-fished,” that is to say, fished 
after the manner of trout-casting, for 
there was no current and the line would 
immediately sink. The Scot was tolerant, 
but in the growing darkness I could not 
always see to change the flies readily 
and there had been a slight backcast 
which had fouled the line which, as we 
discovered later, was wound once around 
the tip. I was retrieving the line with 
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No Wear Out to Them! 


“Well, I am still using that Osprey and from the 
appearance of the line, I'll never have to get another. 


“What in the —ll do you make ’em of? 


No wear out 


to them and no fish can break them. Oh, Boy—when 
I’m called to that eternal fishing ground, the first thing 

Til ask for is the Osprey Line!” 
So says Joe Herman, of Logansport, Indiana, an 
angler who has been teasing the bassy tribe with Osprey 
Lines for more than five years past and started a host 

of friends using them. 

_The Osprey Line is made to the specifications of a 
. : lifelong angler, for the kind of fellows who want a 
real line. The Osprey will stand all kinds of punishment except rough or cracked 
guides. Any line that fails to give 100% satisfaction will be replaced free, unless it 
shows signs of use with imperfect guides, for no line can be made to stand that. 


Make the Osprey Line your fishing pal this year, and, like Joe Herman and an 
army of others, you'll never be satisfied with any other again. 


12-Ib. 
15-lb. 
20-1b. 
23-lb. 
26-Ib. 
30-lb. 


. Spool 
. spool 
. spool 
. spool 
. Spool 
. Spool 


test, 
test, 
test, 
test, 
test, 
test, 


12-Ib. 
15-lb. 
20-Ib. 
23-Ib. 
26-Ib. 
30-lb. 


(Can be purchased 100 or 6624 


spool 
spool 
spool 
spool 
spool 
spool 


test, $1.10 per 3314-yd. 
test, 1.20 per 33%-yd. 
test, 1.85 per 33%-yd. 
test, 1.95 per 33%-yd. 
test, 2.05 per 33%-yd. 
test, 2.30 per 33%4-yd. 


yards connected) 


The 26- and 30-Ib. test are suitable for salt water fishing as well as muscallonge 


and other large fish. Write for samples and dope sheet. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pat this Bass-Getting Trio 
to Work for You! 


. If you want to know the real joy of landing some real old lunkers to pile on top of the fun of 
just getting out into the outdoors, just add the Dardevle trio to your piscatorial selling force! 


“Osprey Dardevle” is the biggest (not shown here for lack of space) and the first of the trio 
to prove his prowess as a fish getter from ’way back. 


Dardevle’s Imp, 


Length 2" in., width % in., weight 12 oz. 65c 


est of the tribe 


If you could see the letters that clog up 
my mail 


from fellows who just bubble 


with joy over what old Dardevle has done, 
you’d never go on another trip without 
him. (His spoon measures 3%” long, width 


1%”, weight 1 oz. 


85c.) 
“Osprey Dardeviet” is a smaller Dardevle 


that I brought out last year in response 


to the clamor of the boys for a smaller, 
lighter lure. 


He has proved himself 


worthy running mate. 


‘ TRO 
Dardevlet, ‘“‘son of the old boy” 
Length 2%in., width 1 in., weight 3 oz. 85c 


Osprey Brand “Nostealum” 


“Dardevle’s Imp” is the young- 
est member of the trio, still 
smaller in size, weighing only 
Y% ounce. He’s the cutest little 
piece of angling jewelry you 
ever saw, and as a lure, he’s a 
knockout! 


See that the trio, in several 
of their attractive color ecmbi- 
nations help you to a more joy- 
ful trip this year. 


Insect Hooks 


Osprey Brand “NOSTEALUM” Insect hooks hold Grasshoppers—Grubs—Min- 


nows and other natural baits close to the hook. 


Any fish that fools with this Buzz Saw of the Fish Hook family 
will be hung high and dry before he has finished saying ‘Good 


Morning Breakfast.” 


There’s a proper size hook for any bait from a house fly to a 


shiner. 


Hooks shown in cut are actual sizes. Baits easily attached 


to hook without removing hook from line or squashing the bait. 
Trout Fishermen who use live bait will find this hook just what 


they have been looking for. 


No more re-baiting hooks every time a fish looks cross-eyed at the bait. 


Price lic. each, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid, any size, assorted, if 


desired. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct upon receipt of price. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
310-312 East Congress Street, Dept. O, Detroit, Michigan 


It will identify you, 
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Trolling witha 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC REEL 


When your trout, bass, pike or muskie strikes, the fun in fishing reaches 
its climax. Are you going to land him? Which one of his bag of tricks will 
he spring next? These are some of the thoughts that go flashing through 
your mind. 

The Martin Automatic Reel helps to bring this fun to a happy ending. 
Faster than hand or eye, just as fast as the gamest fish, it plays its part. 

It is the lightest, strongest, fastest and most compact of automatics. It 
enables you to use lightest of tackle that registers every movement of your 
fish and adds to the fun. Built to stand the gaff. All working parts covered. 
Nothing to shake loose or rattle. 

if you want more sport in fishing, want to land more fish, try a Martin 
Automatic Rec]. Made in four sizes to cover all kinds of fishing. 

Send for catalog describing each size, the 
features of each reel and giving prices. 


THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., Monawk, N. Y. 


oppEVIL BUGS 


T TROUT BUGS 


L True to life imi- Sizes 3-6-8-ring 
tations of moths ‘5 or snell hooks. 
E ana millers. a Price, 50c each, E 


BASS BUGS 


y | A pi tig Ti Ss Are the acme of perfection. They are a uni- Ss 
Ho! Fishermen!! aS aaa 

LJ * 
CAIN TI Bere DEVIL BUGS FLOAT 


MADE TO 
Think of a genuine, hand-made Talbot reel—not an te = oo Ae 


imitation Talbot or a “near” Talbot, but an honest-to- 
goodness Talbot.at the price of an ordinary reel! That’s DEVIL BUG MOUSE 


our proposition. Three world records were broken at Is the little joker. The big trout are fooled at last, 


Size 2/0-3/0 hooks. Price, 75 


the Int'l Casting Contest last Fall—all with Talbots, a 


For 35 years the Talbot has been the choice of SIN VIL 
fishermen who know “what's what” in reels. Get a NEW CA G BE awe . 
Perfect weight for casting rod. Perfect for trolling. 


A pleasure to use. Price, $1.25 each. 
World Famous WHIRLO MINNOW 
R E E Z. Under-water lure. Wonder in early 
fishing. Winner all —— 
highest hi Price, 40 nts each, 
aii in yee! rice, cents eac 
se ae @ fine watch by master craftsmen. Address: 
ity is never sacrificed to quantity. We are 
now able to offer a few more Talbots at a special Oo. Cc. TUTTLE 
direct-from-maker-to-fishermen price of $20. They : 
will math any Seel Jou ever saw selling for $35 . OLD FORGE, NEW YORK 
A broad, strong, unlimited guarantee of service LY Send tr cnteiee 
and satisfaction is behind every Talbot reel. Send ee 
check for $20 and we will send you a Talbot. If 
after careful examination you do not think it is the 
finest reel you ever saw for $20—yes for $40—send 
it back and your money will be promptly returned. 
You take no chances, It’s up to the Talbot reel or 


to us to make good. Don’t delay—there’s only a 
limited number of Talbots available. Address 
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the idea of changing the fly when the 
Scot, who never swears, cursed slightly. 
As I turned, I saw the widening ripples. 
“That was the largest salmon I have 
seen this summer, or last summer,” said 
he. I cast carefully with the short re- 
trieved line. And then I thought of 
one other thing. “I think if we go back 
and anchor near where we were and drop 
this fly over him at the right angle from 
above with the line straight we may 
hook him.” 


Ae we moved and the anchor dropped 
I laid out before me two Mallock 
boxes full to brimming over. Now the 
winter previous when the cares of busi- 
ness had been oppressive, I had dropped 
into Vons and there ordered some double 
Wilkinsons. All they had in stock were 
some old No. 2 singles and these, for 
some reason unknown, I had carried 
about in my hip pocket for a year. The 
Wilkinson is a famous fly on the Whis- 
pering and in due course I laid it out. 
[| also took the precaution to cut the tip 
of the new leader and tie a fresh knot. 
And then carefully with about thirty feet 
of line I let the first cast swing out 
straight and from the left. 


As the line straightened and the bow 
of my canoe was well-nigh parallel with 
the rod the line went under. There was 
no gentle tug, but the line was carried 
straight to the very bottom of that forty- 
foot pool by fifty yards in length. It 
tarried not or vibrated for a second. The 
moon, meanwhile, had risen and as I 
looked below me to the end of the pool, 
I will always remember the cleanness 
of some hardwoods already lighted by 
that moon. I knew a second later when 
I looked at my watch it was just eight 
o’clock. But just then a . fresh-run 
female came clear of the water at the 
very end of the pool and to the left with 
well-nigh a hundred yards of line in a 
single run at the end of which it is 
seldom a large fish breaks. [ only re- 
member saying, “We have the large fish.” 

Afterwards the Scot said, “I’d given 
a month’s pay if we’d gone ashore on 
the west side.” He is a careful Scot 
and carefully he backed ashore to the 
left and east bank where a tiny beach 
with a shelving bottom ran out. By this 
time I had retrieved all of my cuttyhunk 
and it seemed the line would break the 
rod. Just as I stepped ashore the fish 
ran out and broke for the second time, 
which was exceptional for such a large 
fish, and again I retrieved the line, which 
also was exceptional. In fact, within 
two minutes that fish was within two 
canoe lengths of the shore and in plain 
sight. It must be remembered that this 
was the last of our trip and we had been 
skinning fish and weighing fish and hook- 
ing and losing fish so we were fairly able 
to judge the size of this one. 

The beach was, perhaps, two canoe 
lengths over all. I worked to the upper- 
most part and the Scot hovered below 
where the deadfalls nested and we feared 
our fish would make for them. Once I 
stepped over the canoe and kicked it 
adrift, and then with that mighty salmon 
on I held the rod in one hand and pulled 
in the canoe with the other, at which 
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the Scot swore softly and waded out to 
his waist, gaff in hand, for the shelving 
beach would allow us to go no further. 

On the top of the water the broad tail 
showed and it seemed a foot in width. 
We knew the salmon was burrowing, 
and we thought afterwards we might 
have gone after him in a canoe. I yelled 
to the Scot to stone him and he yelled 
back “if he’s a pound he’s over forty— 
a great deal over forty.” A Scot never 
predicts anything he can help. Just then 
the line sagged a little and sprang back. 
I tightened the pressure. It was no use, 
the line was about a branch where the 
gaff released it, curled round and round 
with the fly intact. 


FTER that no one could fish, for 

what would a twenty pounder have 
been to us? The Scot bewailed. We 
rose easily and then shot through the 
worst rapid. The woods crowded us 
close. From the forest strange cries 
sounded while before us, like moulten 
silver, the gorgeous river hummed. We 
had fair and square hooked a fish equal- 
ing the record of the Whispering or its 
branches. We had lost him through no 
fault of tackle or method of play. Fair 
and square that single hook would have 
held, so I was satisfied, for as the old 
apostle used to say, “it was bully for the 
fish.” But the Scot did not sleep that 
night, even after we had drowned our 
woes about the campfire on the beach 
after the fashion of all true Scotchmen. 


ROBIN TRAGEDIES AT 
NESTING TIME 


(Continued from page 255) 


meanwhile. Finally I stepped up to re- 
move a small branch which was in the 
way of the camera. Then there was a 
small explosion and four young robins 
went off in as many directions. They 
were all large, active birds, and I saw 
it would be useless to try to do anything 
more with them. I saw them around 
the place even after they were as large 
as the old birds. I could hear their calls 
for food as they perched in some tree 
near their former and now discarded 
home. 

The history of the next was much like 
that of the one I have just mentioned. 
It had three eggs which in due time 
hatched and the nest then contained three 
lusty young robins. When they were 
well grown I stepped too near and there 
was a hasty departure of young robins. 

The last nest was built in the main 
crotch of a thorn tree and was but five 
feet from the ground. The parent birds 
in this case were the tamest I observed 
this season. They showed some signs 
of alarm when I made my appearance at 
first, but soon became accustomed to my 
visits and never went far from the tree. 

I secured my first picture of the female 
just before the eggs hatched. I set the 
camera and then, standing near it, waited 
for her to go back on the nest. This 
she seemed in no hurry to do, though she 
Sat but a little way off, calmly looking me 
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Abbey & Imbrie 


Established 
\1820° 


“GLOWBODY” MINNOW 
(Patented) 

This Abbey & Imbrie Centennial feature 
is one of the most popular baits we have 
ever put out. It is permanently luminous, 
the crystal body containing a material that 
glows in dark waters. An excellent bait at 
any time, but especially attractive where 
water is dark, and at night. It spirals 
through the waterand looks likea luminous, 
wiggling worm. It’s new, and it catches 
bass when old baits don’t. Nickel-plated 
head and tail, with fins and propeller and 
two detachable double hooks, which can 
—<— be detached and single hook substi- 
tuted if desired. Crystal body is protected 
by wires, to which the hooks are secured by 
aring or loop. Retails at, each, $1.00. 


This Is Our 
102nd Year 


PERCY WADHAM’S 
NATURE BAITS 
_ Aseriesof artificial lures which area most 
life-like imitation of the fish they represent. 
They are practically indestructible, as the 
colorscannotbescratched orrubbed off. The 
weight has been carefully considered and — ' 
varies according to size. The lighter the 
weight used the more natural the motion in 
the water. They are direct copies from 
nature and will be found a very attractive 
bait for black bass and trout. There are 
three sizes, and there are four patterns in 
each size. The fish so closely imitated are: 
(1) Gudgeon, (2) Dace, (3) Smelt, (4) 
Trout. Be sure to specify size and pattern. 
The illustration shows the smelt pattern. 
Length, any pattern Retail at, each 
1}4 inches (for trout) . . $1.25 
2 “(for trout) . . $1.50 
“ (forbass) . . $2.00 


3 
“ABBEY” HARD BRAIDED SILK 


CASTING LINE 


_This is one of our best casting lines. It is espe- 
cially popular with the anglerwhospecializes in east- 
ing for bass. The ideal line also for pickerel, pike 
and muscallonge fishing. The lightest of the three 
sizes will hold any bass, and the heaviest has a tested 
strength that keeps the line from breaking under the 
struggles ofa —— muscallonge. Steel gray in 
color, smooth, firm and free from imperfections. 

3 a ee eee a er eee ee ee 
Tested strength,lbs. . .... 28 2 18 
Spool, 50 yd. (two connected), retail $3.85 $3.50 $3.25 


Ask your dealer for Abbey & Imbrie Abbey & Imbrie 


quality tackle. Catalog—a Fishing Hand- Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 
book —on receipt of 10 cents. : 97 Chambers Street New York 


The Frankfort 
Kentucky Rese 


DDT 


Since 1839, 83 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentucky 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowledge gained by these years of ex- 
perience is put into their reels to-day. 

Write for free booklet. 


B.C. MILAM & SON, . FRANKFORT, KY. 


SUPPLIES 


‘‘Large Assortm nt 
of QUALITY TACKLE” 


Fly Tying & Rod Making 
Materials a Specialty 
Postpaid Delivery—Prompt Service 
Goods sold subject to your approval 


J. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


“SILVER CREEK’ 
POLLYW0G 


The most successful killer made. Has the dip, dive 
and wiggle of a real fish under motion, travels about 
14 in. under the water with ordinary reeling and floats 
when not being reeled. Length 4 in. Weight %-ounce. 

Furnished in the following colors: Solid yellow; 
Mossback; Yellow Perch; White, red stripes; Yellow, 
black spots; White, black stripes; Rainbow, solid white. 

At your dealer. or direct, 31.0%. Send for color cirenfars 
SILVER CREEK NOVELTY WKS. Dowagiac. Mich. 


Catalog 
Free 


It’s Rasy to 
Order From 


e Eels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 

a Cc Mink, Muskrats etc., in 

9 numbers, with ou) new, fi 

ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 

durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our 
booklet on best bait known for attracting allkinds of fish, 

LEBAN 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept. ON, MO, 


WHY Should BASS FISHERMEN Practise INFERIOR METHODS Required of BUGS, PLUGS AND 
HOGSKIN? They Can Now FISH A HIGHER STYLE IN LURES THAT IMITATE FOOD BASS EAT. 


RHEAD ‘asker’ LURES 


HAND-MADE 

ART-NATURE 
FURNISH TWENTY LIFELIKE KILLERS FOR BASS AND PIKE. THE GREEN OR 
BROWN FROG, CRAWFISH, HELGRAMITE, CRICKET, GRASSHOPPERS, CATERPILLARS, 
BULLHEAD, AND NINE DIFFERENT PERFECT SWIMMING MINNOWS, ONE TO SIX INCHES 
LONG — ALL MORE DEADLY THAN LIVE BAIT. DO NO STUNTS. THEY ARE NATURE 
PLAYED ON A FLY-ROD. IF GRABBED, NEVER FAIL TO HOLD. EVERY BAIT TESTED 
AND FOUND SUCCESSFUL BY ALL EXPERTS. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. , 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


It will identify you. 
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OLD TOWN CANOES 
PETERBOROUGH BOATS 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT | 
Von LENGERKE @DE TMOLD INC. 8 


EH. SCHAUFFLER , Presidents . 
349 MADISON ?AVENU. 
New York Crt = flat 4 


LA) 


TENTS 
COOKING OUTFITS 
PACKS 
SLEEPING BAGS 
ANIVES 
AXES 
ALFORJAS 


CROSS RODS 


If you are interested in the best in 
rods, let us send you our catalogue. 
In this we tell you about our methods 
and why we claim our rods 


“The Bestin the World” 


Our Guarantee 


Of course, we give the usual war- 
rantee against defects in workman- 
ship or material in our rods; but we 
do much more. 

We agree with every purchase of a 
Cross or Forsyth Rod that in case of 
any dissatisfaction with the rod dur- 
ing a reasonable period of trial, we 
will either*refund the price paid us 
or furnish a new rod gratis, at the 
customer’s option. 


Our catalogue is free, send for it 
to-day. Your dealer will be glad 
to show you our rods. 


CROSS ROD & TACKLE CO. 


WEST LYNN .*. MASSACHUSETTS 
HUUEOUGUAADESOOGUOGAUAUOOESU COD GGUGOUSOESFOUENONOLENNSEOONGEONEO ORCS OUNONOONEAEOES ANNA 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Behind every article of Edward 
vom Hofe Tackle is our broad 
guarantee that it will withstand 
all strains that it may reasonably 
So sure are we of the 


Siseiibilasibiindenichalideitentananseditiieaslaiiskiamipbiniiiiiestinaice: ila 


be put to. 
quality of our tackle that we 
maintain a standing offer to re- 
fund the price you pay should the 
goods you buy of us be not sat- 
isfactory. 


Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
92 Fulton Street New York City 
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Introduce Yourself to a 


“WHALING GOOD” ROD 


And it will be your life-long friend. 
“Whaling” Rods are known the world over as 
the best hand-made Rods in existence. 


POPULAR FLY RODS| POPULAR BAIT RODS 
3-Piece 1! Extra Tip. 2-Piece—{ Extra Tip. 

Price Price 

8 6. foot 3% _ oz. ae: 50 4 foot 4% oz 25 

tte. ¥ mB “* 4% re “od 

Tournament Style : “ hh OK. HB 

9 foot 5 02. . - $37. ‘30 a oe 
9% “ 5 $37.50 so ee 

Tournament Style fon ~ % Sane 25 

9% foot 5% oz...$37.50 % 53 Saou -25 

. 37.50 | 6 — s MS peas -25 

‘ 37. 50 || 6 oe eee 25 | 


Our booklet is yours for the asking. 
Made by 


THE G. E. WHALING & SON CO. 
.801 Champlain Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


JOE WELSH 
LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova is 
the cheapest and best by actual 
test. Thousands of the best 
anglers in the world are using 
them. Why not you? Univer- 
sally praised, strong, knotless, 
durable; one trial will con- 
vince the most skeptical. For 

trial, I will mail you a 3-ft..in any Bass or Trout size 
for 25c; 6-ft., 50c; or 9-ft., 75c. One Leader will last 
you two seasons and then be good. Prices for Salmon 
sizes on application. 

Again, here is what the average angler has been looking 
for: Limerick Hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, 
tied on Joe Welsh’s Snells, making the hook the weakest 
part of your tackle. All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your 
fish by using this new snelled hook. They do not get 
brittle with age. 

The Blue Devil darning needle floats. 
sizes with three foot leader attached, 75c. 

The “‘Welsherana”’ transparent minnows in five colors 
are the latest and best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass 

sizes $1.00 each, can be used on a 

fly rod or bait-casting rod. 

A sample order of the above will 

prove to you that Joe Welsh’s goods 

is in a class by itself. 

Most dealers handle my goods. If 
yours don’t write me. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, ae yy 
tributors for U. 


Bass and Trout 
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and my outfit over. I finally walked off 
about a rod, when she took her place 
readily enough. I now walked as cau- 
tiously as possible to the camera and 
without disturbing her secured a picture. 


I secured a second picture on a cold, 
windy day, just after the eggs had 
hatched. The brave bird seemed to un- 
derstand that she must keep her little 
ones warm. She reluctantly left when I 
came too near with the camera, stayed 
away but a minute or two, and then re- 
turned, and with me standing beside the 
camera, within three feet of the nest, 
after a preliminary adjustment of her 
feet settled on the nest facing us, as 
much as to say: “There, take your pic- 
ture, if you must, but picture or no these 
little ones must be kept warm.” I saw 
the nest shortly before and then just 
after the first two birds left. A day or 
two later and the last one, too, had gotten 
safely away. 


HE history of the robin nests, ob- 

served this year was surprising to 
me in that so many nests were either 
deserted, robbed or destroyed. On the 
other hand, I had seen seven lusty broods 
safely grown by the middle of June. At 
that time young but full-grown robins 
were to be seen wherever I went. They 
could easily be distinguished from adult 
birds by their spotted breasts, their 
squeaky chirps for food, and their pre- 
cipitate and blundering flight. Occa- 
sionally one revealed his age when he 
lost his balance on alighting. He had 
not yet learned all the fine points of the 
art of flying. The large number seen 
shows that in spite of the tragedies con- 
nected with the nesting season, robins 
are evidently holding their own. 


BOATING AND BOAT- 
BUILDING 


(Continued from page 251) 


volume. Twelve feet is a more wieldy 
length than sixteen. A log 1 foot in 
diameter and 12 feet long has a volume 
of 9% cubic feet, and our two-log ratt 
would weigh but 450 pounds, have a total 
floating capacity of about seven hundred 
and fifty pounds and sustain its load on 
a draft of about five inches. 


Lashed close together, the platform 
would be narrow and, while perfectly 
safe, rather cramped and uncomfortable, 
but the two logs could be spread apart 
three feet to gain stability and comfort, 
and decked with poles it would turn out 
a much more serviceable craft. 

This is the sort of thing you can put 
on any back-country pond where the fish 
are. Take a few spikes and nails with 
you. The rest of the materials are on 
the ground, so there is nothing to trans- 
port. It fits in with the scenery and 
offers no great incentive to thievery, so 
will always be ready for you. I do not 
think there is anything to be gained by 
sharpening the ends, but if you insist 
on it cut a bevel right up from the bot- 
tom, so that each log will have an end 
like a scow. A paddle can be chopped 
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out from a four- or five-inch tree and 
smootned off with your knife. 

For fishing you will need something 
in the way of an anchor. A stone is 
amateurish and hard to hold, anyway. 
A killick is the original and genuine 
anchor, coming down from the ancients 
and still in use in some parts of the 
world. It will hold ten times better than 
a stone of the same weight and can be 
made in a half hour or so right on the 
grounds. Hunt around for a young tree 
that has a three- or four-branch fork. 
The stem should be an inch or so thick, 
and the branches will probably be from 
a half to three-quarters thick. Cut this 
off about 18 inches below the fork and 
leave a foot or more of each branch. 
Then cut two pieces of tough wood about 
two inches thick and eighteen inches 
long. Next, hunt up a stone from five to 
ten pounds weight that will drop into 
the fork. Take one of the two-inch 
pieces and lash it across the stone to the 
two opposite branches of the fork. Use 
rope or hay-wire, or if you like, bore 
holes for the branches to go through. 
However you do it, make it secure. The 
other two-inch piece should be lashed to 
the other branches. The ends will stick 
out five inches or so, and may be fiat- 
tened and sharpened wedge-shape toward 
the fork so as to get a good hold on the 
bottom. If your fork has only three 
branches you will need three cross-pieces 
which will be lashed in triangular shape. 
Now fasten the end of the anchor rope 
around the fork and take a half-hitch 
around the end of the shank, secure it 
with a piece of wire, and there you are. 
(See figure in left-hand upper corner of 


drawing. ) 


HEN fall comes around, if you are 

in a duck country, those same logs 
will make a foundation for as good a 
sink-box as you need. Make a shallow 
box of boards. It should be about 6 
feet long, 27 inches wide and not over a 
foot deep. Caulk all the joints with rags 
and putty, tar or pitch (you can get the 
pitch in the woods, but melt a little tallow 
in with it to keep it soft). Secure this 
box between the logs, their tops on the 
same level; cover the outfit more or less 
with brush or grass, anchor it in a suit- 
able place with a pole at each end and 
go to it. 

Even in the water, a log is at best a 
cumbersome affair and is, moreover, 
wasteful of wood, which is getting 
scarcer every day. Let’s look a little 
further and see what we can do about it. 

One cubic foot of cedar contains 
twelve board feet of lumber, that is to 
say, it has the makings of a plank one 
foot wide, twelve feet long and seven- 
eighths of an inch thick, allowing for 
the saw cuts. Rip it again and we have 
two planks of the same surface dimen- 
sions and three-eighths of an inch thick, 
again allowing for the saw. Rip one of 
these planks down the middle and cut 
them all into six-foot lengths. Then lay 
one 12-inch plank and one 6-inch plank 
down side by side and cleat them to- 
gether. Stand another 12-inch plank on 


each side and cut up the other 6-inch 
In Writing 
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the wants of discriminating Anglers. 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


“Preanen St Oh. Beeb ssc cciwcctecpyscca $7.75 
“‘Tuscarora,’’ 8% to 9% feet................ 9.85 
wp SO SE eee 13.50 
EVO OO Oh BENB. gic cneccccccccces 19.00 
‘Mills’ Standard,”’ 8 to 9% feet............ 28.00 
“It. L. Leonard,’’ 7% to 9% feet........... 50.00 
SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 
Kil FE SE Ea ES a a $3.00 
“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE)...... - 5.00 
“KENNET” (ENGLISIT) ......... Sanda Dee 
SE Ge IIo a ceexes outa ds cere .. 18.00 
DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
20-Yd. Size D_ Size E Size F 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly)..$4.70 $4.20 $3.75 ea. 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly).. 9.00 38.00 7.00 * 
Size “‘D’’ for powerful; ‘‘E’ for medium; 
“F” for light Rods. 
FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 

BOXES with compartments.......... $0.55 to $15.00 
33 °° 6.50 


BOXES with individual clips........ “ 
BOOKS (clips or pockets)........... 1.00 ‘* 16.25 









FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS we have been making and selling Fishing Tackle and successfully supplying 
. t The business has been carried on by, 
FOUR GENERATIONS OF THE SAME FAMILY—and still has the personal and careful attention of 
three members of the third and fourth generations of same (thus insuring an interest in the quality of 
goods, and of service to customers, that canaot be had under any other condition). 


EVERY ORDER, and inquiry as to goods, RECEIVES THE ATTENTION OF ONE OF THE MR. MILLS 


(all of whom are expert Anglers—who can use, and use successfully, the articles that we make and sell). 
Some one of them has fished in most of the better known localities of the United States and Canada (for 
Trout, Bass, Salmon and the various Salt Water Game Fishes), so customers are assured of receiving goods 


of the necessary high quality for, and suitability to, their angling necessities. 


A Few of Our Specialties 
FLY CASTING TACKLE 
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William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 













Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 








Our SPECIAL BOOKLET contains DE- 
SCRIPTIONS and PRICES of goods; 
FISHING LAWS of U. S. and CAN- 
ADA; COLOR PLATES of FLIES; 
HUMOROUS ARTICLE on ANGLING, 
and a “NOVEL INDEX” describing out- 
fits for angling for various Game Fishes. 
Copy mailed on receipt of 10c in stamps. 
















and handed down through, 







“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—3 weights—7% feet............. $0.60 
For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 —feet............. 45 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 










Sizes 15, 12 and 10 regular............. $1.80 doz. 
Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank...... 2.20 “ 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank...... 2.60 “* 






LOUIS RHEAD’S 
AMERICAN NATURE: TROUT FLIES 


10 patterns each for April, May. June and July 
Angling and three patterns of the popular Shad 













Flies. Price of all patterns............ $2.50 dozen 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Kither Regular or Light Tied............ $1.50 doz. 
“ALBION” WADERS 
(The Only Perfeet Waders) 





aa<6) <dheeneneda $12.00 
14.00 
20.00 
21.00 


LEGGINGS, Stocking Feet 
LEGGINGS, LIGHT Wat. 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. 







Stocking Feet.... 











MUS UNGE 


How these game old fighters of 
the northern waters go for the 
gleam of a Hildebrandt Spinner. 
No other lure looks half so good or 
is more effective in holding strikes. 
By actual count, Hildebrandt 
spinners and flies land more big 
muskies than all other lures put 
together. Make sure your kit con- 
tains a complete assortment of 
Hildebrandt spinners and Hilde- 
brandt flies. 


FREE TO FISHERMEN 
Write at once for your copy of 
HILDEBRANDT'’S HINTS on 
flies and spinners. It shows in 
actual size the complete line of 
Hildebrandt’s inimitable lures for 
casting, trolling and fly fishing. 
A post card will bring your copy. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
660 HIGH ST., LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


| HILDEBRANDT 








to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





It will identify you. 









HETHER camp- 
ing, hunting, fish- 
ing, engineering or riding 
you need Duxbak or 
Kamp-it Togs to with- 
stand the hard usage. 

Good looking, with prices 
right, you will find a garment 
to suit your individual needs 
at your dealers. Ask him or 
write us for 1922 style book. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
10 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y. 


Duxbals caine tee 


Outing Togs 4 














HUNTING COAT 










00) BLOUSE 
AND BREECHES 
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THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


Pa‘ented 


85c. each 


Red, White or Yellow Fly 


GET ONE AND BE LUCKY 


It Gets the Fish—bass, pickerel or musky—in thick 
lilies or rushes, stumps or snags, or in open water. 
Fish where the fish are. That's the way the big 
catches are made. It's all the same to the Shannon. 
Then note how close the blades run to point of hook. 
No fish can hit them without being hooked. ~A 
strike means a fish. That's why so many big catches 
are made on the Shannon. Ask any one who uses it. 
Or better, try it yourself. Order now. 


Shannon Twin Spinner (like cut) 
Shannon Porker (for pork rind) 

Send stamp for catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, Leaders, 
Weedless Hooks, etc. 


W. J. JAMISON CO., DEPT. S, 736 SO. CALIFORNIA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


EDLEYS 
Waly Gravis 


Catch Fis 


3 gut news oGadine gevgueed _ 


discovered for attracting all kinds of fish. 
~ Mo. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO.,B-71, St. 


HIMMYETTE 
hh PLY RO D 


No. 7- 3 Sian With or » Without 


Eels, Mink and Muskfats in 
large numbers SURE—with 
It 


catches them like a fly-trap onler files. Allsizes. Write 
for noma price fist, and free booklet on aoe bait over 
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plank into eighteen-inch lengths to close 
up the ends. We now have a box 18 
inches wide, 12 inches deep and 6 feet 
long. Its total volume is nine cubic feet, 
and it will support in the water 558 
pounds (including its own weight, and 
providing the seams are watertight) be- 
fore water comes over the top. True, we 
have used some extra wood and a few 
nails to fasten the original pieces to- 
gether, but that’s where civilization be- 
gins to show, 

We have lost somewhat in that we 
now have a sinkable contrivance, but it 
would support 250 pounds in comparative 
safety, and the rest is a matter of per- 
sonal skill in keeping right side up, an- 
other step in civilization, or, at least, 
the dawn of it. 

Of course, a boat of these dimensions 
would not be practical, but you undoubt- 
edly get the drift of the idea. By the 
use of what we are accustomed to term 
our minds, and the addition of a little 
labor, we have improved upon nature’s 
raw materials to the extent of making a 
block of cedar carry in the water twenty 
times its own weight instead of some- 
thing less than twice. 

The simple mathematics we have gone 


No. 8-6 Hook\Fly Spinner P 


Send for Circular “AL, FOSS: o 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. 


TROUT FLIES 


through are the fundamentals of the de- 
sign and construction of all boats and 
ships. The processes grow complex as 
we progress from the log through the 
box to the conventional boat - shaped 
form, but in every case it is simply a solu- 


lures them from under the Iil 

and out of the weeds when al _ 
baits fail. Looks and acts like a live 
crawfish—dives, darts, ere—sere 
catch for Bass, Pickercl, ‘N uskie and 
other game fish. Made in_twelve color 
combinations; two sizes; No. | (14 oz.) 
No. 2 (%.0z.) Order yours today—send 


. or Exp. Money Order, or check. 


" $1.00 each, Parcel Post Insured 


Our own hand-tied Trout and Bass Flies, 
= Eyed Trout flies, one dozen assorted in 
* eee *% a (snelled flies mount- 

om, card + doz. Bass flies 


mounted on card) 


Fr B. HAMILTON CO, 


320 BRALEY BLDG. Box 595-H PASADENA CALIF 


+ — mae 
5 per dozen. 


FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


Finest quality. Lowest prices. Wet Flies or Dry Flies. 
Any pattern. Immediate delivery. Catalogs free. 


L. KEEGAN fistins'reckic! Maker 


INNS QUAY, DUBLIN, Irish Free State 





you want them. 
quality Pennell-eyed hooks. 
Home-made flies—not factory-made. 
* Fly tying. material. 
Lists on request. 
W. E. SCRIPTURE, JR., ROME, N. Y. 


At New Redueed Prices—Save Half 


Complete tourists outfits. Tents, . wearing 


parel, Shoes, Blankets, New 
and mars Army Goods at money 
prices. Send atonce for 

BIG. FREE CATALOG 


A! REAL | MINNOW 


MTAHNA THOROUGHBRED LURES” : 


Regret It— Wanted E: 
STANDARD BATT CO., 530 Monument Sq., RA Wi. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 


by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non- -sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago \nd _ Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


Mot Catalo 
King Folding Ca Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WITCH-ELK: BOOTS 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST BOOTS MADE 


All heights for men and women. Comfort sportsman’s first 
essential. Feet stand hardest knocks. Protect them with 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Ask dealer to order pair or 
write for Catalogue R. 


Also moccasins, golf, tennis, 
baseball and all athletic. shoes 


Witchell - Sheil] Company micnican 


Trout and Salmon Flies 


Tied to your order AS you want them, WHEN 


All my flies are tied to best 


tion of the same basic question: How big 
must a boat be to carry a given weight 
and carry it safely, with something to 
spare? 

In the articles to follow we will look 
into a few of these complexities as we 
try our brains and hands on better boats 
suitable for various purposes. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF A RIFLE 
(Continued from page 249) 


bore had previously been allowed to be- 
come bady rusted or pitted. 

Emery or other abrasive substances 
should never be used to clean out the 
bore of a rifle as their use will do more 
harm than good, and they may spoil the 
barrel entirely. Rust-removing com- 
pounds will generally do neither good nor 
harm to a rusted or pitted rifle barrel. 
The best course to take in dealing with 
a rusty or pitted rifle barrel is to clean 
it as thoroughly as possible, keep it well 
oiled with a good grade of gun oil or a 
rust preventative, and let worse enough 
alone. If the barrel does not respond to 
this treatment, get a new barrel. 

Black. semi-smokeless and lesmok 
powders cannot be used in rifles having 
quick twists, like the 25-35, 30-30, 30-40, 
etc., as they will foul the barrels of such 
guns badly, making it difficult to clean 
the gun and sometimes cause severe cases 
of leading or metal fouling. These pow- 


‘ders will also cause excessive fouling in 


black powder rifles if they are used 
loosely in small charges in shells having 
a large chamber space. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, It will identify you, 
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From experiment and close observa- 
tions the writer finds that if metal- 
jacketed bullets are given a thin coating 
of grease there will be less chances of 
metal fouling and better accuracy. The 
writer believes that if lubricated metal- 
jacketed bullets were used exclusively in 
a high-power rifle, the life of the barrel 
would be almost doubled. However, in 
lubricating high-power rifle bullets, care 
must be taken that no grease is left on 
the shell. Probably in the future, when 
target-shooting with high-power rifles 
becomes a popular sport and these rifles 
are used throughout the year instead of 
only during a short time in the autumn 
or winter, some means will be taken to 
provide lubrication for the cartridges 
that are put on the market. 


T? give a rifle the proper care, some 
attention should be given to the am- 
munition used. Cartridges that are not 
perfectly clean should not be inserted in 
the chamber of the gun. If the cartridges 
are allowed to remain in the loops of a 
leather belt any great length of time they 
often get badly corroded and should be 
cleaned before being used. The presence 
of too much oil or grease in the chamber 
of the rifle will sometimes lead to pulling 
the shell apart somewhere between the 
head of the shell and the seat of the bul- 
let. Then, too, the powder charge in a 
cartridge may become deteriorated by 
exposing the cartridge to light oils for 
long enough periods to allow some of the 
oil to seep in between the primer and the 
primer pocket or in between the bullet 
and the neck of the shell. It is a good 
plan to get into the habit of extracting 
an empty shell immediately after it is 
fired and not allow it to remain in the 
chamber. High velocity cartridges should 
never be used in a black powder rifle that 
does not have a smokeless steel barrel as 
there is danger of the weapon bursting at 
the breech, especially if the bore is not 
clean and bright. 


In using a 22 caliber rifle it is advisable 
not to use long and short cartridges in 
the gun promiscuously during a day’s 
hunt, without cleaning out the chamber 
of the gun before interchanging the two 
lengths. The short cartridges will leave 
a residue that, unless removed, will be- 
come strongly imbedded in the fore part 
of the shell chamber in using the longer 
shells. Where the long and short cart- 
ridges are used carelessly in the same 
gun, there is danger of the fore part of 
the chamber becoming rusted or pitted 
and making it difficult to extract the fired 
shells of the long or long rifle cartridges. 
The long rifle cartridges are more pow- 
erful and accurate than the long or short 
cartridges. 

Carelessness in removing or changing 
the sights, especially the rear sight, fre- 
quently results in denting or springing 
the barrel out of line and seriously 
affects its shooting qualities. If the 
sight-base is too large for the slot, it 
will act as a wedge if driven into the 
recess on the barrel and the shooter may 
unconsciously cause a great pressure to 
be exerted that may result in serious 
injury to the gun. If the sights fit the 
barrel-slot too tightly, the base of the 
sight should be reduced to the proper 
size by using a small file. Never enlarge 
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COLITTEN TALITY A LITT TNT TITTIES 


Ohe Quick, Clean Way 


COXTICITICIIEIT TT POTITITITIT TTT 


To Do Your Camp Cooking 


remove the cover and 

light up. In two min- 
utes you have a hot, blue gas 
flame; coffee steaming and ba- 
con sizzling in less time than it 
takes to gather fuel for a wood 
camp fire. Kampkook makes 
its own gas from the same grade 
of gasoline you use in your car. 


ey out your Kampkook, 


Easy to light, wind proof, safe 
anywhere. Most experienced 
tourists and campers cook the 
Kampkook way because it en- 
ables them to prepareahurry-up 
lunch or a big meal anywhere, as 
quickly as in the home kitchen. 
Kampkooks are sold by dealers 
in sporting goods everywhere. 


Write for folder on our complete line 
of Kampkooking appliances. 


‘AM P KO O] 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


American Gas Machine Co, 
832 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


KAMPKOOK No. 3 
Price in the U.S. $7.50. Also 
made with brass case at $9.50; 
large size two burner $8.50; three 
burner model $12.00. 


IT’S ALL INSIDE 


All Kampkooks fold up 
like a miniature suit case 
when not in use with all * 
parts packed inside case, 
protected against loss or 
breakage. 


De )e MOIN 


ARE you ubtes a trip by auto 

this summer? Get a genuine 
DeMoin Tour-Tent—a camp 
home for your party; a shelter 
for your car wherever you park. 
Easy to carry. 
Whatever make your car, wher- 
ever you plan to go, whether 

oe} you park at the outskirts of the 
city, in the mountains, aong 


the country roadside, at the 
DeMoin Tour-Tent is 


SURVGEDRGESIINAATOGINIOATONIIONSS ES, 


Camp out in any weather—save 
hotel bills. Two can sleep com- 
-}Yrortably in the Foldaway Ford 
Bed. Ready for use in 4 min. 
Doesn’t injure Ford. Sedan 
d touring car models $14. 30. 
Send = —— pay —_ 
or mts and deal- man. Money ba guarantee. 
on “Write or wire Order from Outers Equip. Co., 
for proposition. 825 Mayer Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis’ 


(als 


Best quality, lowest prices. Our money 
back guarantee overs all perchases, 
ARMY SHELTER TENT $3. 
Khaki Riding Breeches 


Live sales opportunity 





25 
Army Folding Cots i aod aa 
Army 0. D. Wool “atankets 2.75 
Army tents all sizes and 5,000 other “articles 
for camps or outings. Send for big 


catalog 123. 
RUSSELL’S, Inc. 
Formerly Army & Navy Store Co. 


42nd St., New York 





You'll appreciate 


a delicious, fresh 


in the New Style 


REFRIO! 


and beverages re- 
freshingly cool— 
after amorning in 
the open. 


$6.50 You can enlarge the variety of Fe 


your menu and take an ample 
supply of milk, butter, fresh meat, etc., in this 
neat, strong, eee Everybody’s 
Hawkeye Bask efrigerator, Compartment 


holds ice supply for theday. Justrightforany [© 


ing. If dealers 


apply you, fe. 
ur check for one. Catalogue and booklet of | 
ask about ff 


tasty lunch recipes sent on request. 
our extensive line of other styles. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
Hawkeye Building Burlington, 


boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


- feathers. 


Hfyour dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a@ catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


lowa an 
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Go Where Nature Is 


Make every opportunity—whether two days or 
two weeks—a healthful, carefree outing. 
Bundle the family and a “Gold Medal” outfit 
into the car—seek out the restful quiet of 
Nature’s favored spots. Multiply the refresh- 
ing enjoyment of “roughing it” with the com- 
fort and convenience of “Gold Medal” Fold- 
ing Furniture. Its light weight and extreme 
compactness make it easy to carry. It is dur- 
able—easily set up—inexpensive. 


The “Gold Medal” Complete Line of folding 
furniture for camp and home includes folding 
cots, tables, chairs, camp stools, bath tubs, etc. 
Ask for the Genuine “Gold Medal.” Insist on 
it. Reliable dealers have it or can get it for 
you. The name and trade-mark on every 
piece. Catalog on request. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1740 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


For 30 years makers of fine folding furniture 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURMITURE 


TAXIDER MIST 


1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Complete Line of High-Grade Im- 
ported Firearms and Finest Quality 
Ammunition at Lowest Prices. 


Including Luger, 
Mauser, Ortgies, 
Haenel-Schmeisser, Sauer & 
Sohn, Dreyse, Walther, Mann, ete., 
automatic pistols. Genuine Mauser 
and Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting 
rifles, holsters, detachable stocks, 
extra magazines, repair parts and other 
accessories. 
P. VON FRANTZIUS 
828 George Street, D-8 CHICAGO, ILL 
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the sight-slots on the barrel. It is ad- 
visable to use a small brass or copper 
rod about an eighth of an inch in di- 
ameter, to move the sights and strike 
this with a mallet so as to avoid injury 
to the barrel or battering the base of 
the sight. If the ivory on a sight turns 
yellow it can be whitened by exposure to 
the sunlight. 


Nothing outside of rust makes a rifle 
more unsightly than the presence of 
screw-heads that have been damaged by 
carelessness or by using a screwdriver 
that did not fit the slots properly. The 
use of a nail or an iron punch to remove 
the pins and driving out or replacing the 
sights by hammering them with an iron 
instrument, are other indications of 
carelessness that one should avoid. Using 
the butt of a gun as a club or a tool to 
probe unaccessable places and the barrel 
as a crowbar, are practices that not only 
do much damage to the weapon but 
sometimes result in a serious accident. 
Heads of screws or the tips of pins can 
be reblued by holding them in a gas 
flame until the desired color is obtained, 
but it is not possible to reblue the barrel, 
frame or other large parts by this 
method. 


There are a number of styles of clean- 
ing-rods on the market, a few of which 
one should avoid. Rods that have an en- 
larged flattened head, through which a 
slot is made, are the cheapest and poor- 
est of the different styles. They do not 
permit an easy back-and-forth move- 
ment of the cleaning-rod and it is very 
easy to scratch or injure the rifling by 
their use, especially if they are made of 
steel. The head of the rod, where the 
slot for the cleaning patches is located, 
should be of no greater diameter at any 
point than that of the rod itself. Either 
the tip of the rod or the handle should 
revolve so as to allow the rod to follow 
the rifling with the least resistance. 
Brass makes the best cleaning-rod, but 
in cleaning high-power rifles it is ad- 
visable to use a steel rod which is not 
dissolved by ammonia or other prepara- 
tions that are used to remove the metal 
fouling. A cleaning-rod should always 
be introduced from the breech end of the 
barrel, if possible, instead of from the 
muzzle. If it is necessary to introduce 
the rod from the muzzle, care must be 
taken to prevent injury to that delicate 
part of the rifle-bore. Jointed cleaning- 
rods are generally preferable to the solid 
or one-piece rods. 

Canton flannel makes the best clean- 
ing patches. Procure one or more yards 
of this material and wash it in hot water 
and then dry thoroughly. This will make 
it limp and more absorbent. After one 
has determined the size of the patches 
best suited to his use, a large number can 
be cut up into rectangular and uniform 
pieces at one time. This will give a 
good supply of handy cleaning-patches 
that will save much time and trouble and 
help considerable to lighten the task of 
cleaning a rifle. 


“THERE are a number of high-grade 
gun oils on the market and every 
shooter should have a liberal supply on 
hand at all times and use it freely, but 
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not wastefully, on all the metal parts of 
his gun. Gun coils can be obtained in 
either bottles or cans, the latter con- 
tainer being generally preferred by most 
shooters. Just enough oil should be ap- 
plied to the metal to form a visible oily 
film. It is a waste of time to try to oil 
a damp metal surface, as oil and water 
will not mix. The gun should be per- 
fectly dry and slightly warm, so that the 
oil or grease will fill all the microscopic 
pores in the metal and form an unbroken 
film that will give the best protection 
agaist rust or wear. 

A good gun grease should be included 
in every sportsman’s cleaning equipment. 
Oils do very well where the weapon is 
used frequently, but, if it is to be laid 
away for any length of time, a heavier- 
bodied coating should be used so as to 
remain more permanently on the exposed 
surfaces. In applying gun grease to the 
bore of a rifle, the surplus must be 
removed by running a cleaning-patch 
through the barrel before a shot is fired. 
Gun grease will come in handy to apply 
to the polished metal surfaces of a gun 
while on a hunting trip during damp or 
rainy weather. Sometimes greases are 
made by the shooter himself from ani- 
mal fats. While some of these prepara- 
tions are satisfactory if free from salt 
or acids, there is generally much more 
satisfaction obtained in using an article 
that is carefully compounded and put on 
the market for the use for which it is 
intended. Grease put up in collapsible 
metal tubes is very convenient to use and 
carry on a hunt, and the manufactured 
article has another advantage over the 
home-made greases in that they generally 
have a pleasing odor. Greases or heavy 
oils should not be used on the mechanism 
of a rifle as they are likely to gum and 
interfere with the easy or proper action 
of the more delicate parts. 

A few drops of a mixture of equal 
parts of raw linseed oil and turpentine 
applied to the stock and forearm and 
rubbed well into the surface and finished 
by rubbing briskly with a clean cloth, 
will go a long ways towards preserving 
a lasting finish on the wooden parts of 
the arm. Where this form of finish is 
used exclusively on the stock and fore- 
arm, a very durable and beautiful finish 
will be obtained by repeated applications 
at intervals of several weeks or months. 

The formation of frost on the metal 
parts of a gun when it is brought into a 
warm room from out-of-doors on a cold 
winter’s day, the sweat from the hands 
on a hot day, and the danger of damp- 
ness reaching a rifle after it is stored 
away, are a few of the common dangers 
that must be reckoned with in caring for 
a rifle. Then there are the precautions 
against leaving cleaning-patches in the 
barrel and the dangers of getting mud or 
snow in the muzzle of the gun, which 
may result in damage to the weapon or 
injury to the shooter if the gun is fired 
without their removal. Shooters with a 
meddlesome disposition oftentimes court 
death or permanent disability by attempt- 
ing to experiment in a haphazard way 
with heavy charges of smokeless powder 
or in trying to get a higher velocity out 
of a factory-loaded shell. 


FOREST AND STRE 


Two Burner Model 


The most popular size, being large 
enough for a party of six or eight 
persons. Price complete with utensils 
as shown, $15.50. Price without uten- 
suls, $13.50. 


Two Burner Model, Closed 
All equipment packed inside 


Ten Points of Superiority 


. Has real grates like a gas stove. 

2. No valve handles to break off. 

3. Detachable key gives cold handle. 

. Master burner generates both burners 

at once. 
. Lid forms work table and warming 
plate. 
3. Pressure gauge assures perfect safety. 
. Cinch fitting elbow prevents leakage. 
. Baked enamel finish can’t rust or 
corrode. 

. Polished brass tank can’t rust; lasts 
a lifetime. 

. Legs are detachable—pack inside. 





SOLVENT No. 9 


to accuracy. Your 


if you use Hoppe’s 


POWDER 


Nothing a 
Plants of 2 size and kind 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


IS TOUR GUN CLEAN? 


The greatest boon to modern 
riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 


shotgun. Oil alone will never 
do this. Prevents pitting and 
fouling. You'll find it an aid 


sporting 
goods dealer can supply you. 

(You know your gun is clean— 
NITRO 
SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North SthStreet PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Your Best 
Vacation fal 


Wherever you go—whatever the weather— 
no trouble, no muss, no delay. Auto Kamp 
Kook Kit is ready in a jiffy—a real stove 
that will cook your meals just as quickly 
and efficiently as if you were in your own 
kitchen. And when the meal is over, it's 
only a moment's work to pack the utensils 
inside, close the lid, and it’s out of the way 
—light and compact, smaller than an ordi- 
nary suitcase, with a handle for carrying. 


burn ordinary gasoline—same grade as you 
use in your car. It gives a steady hot blue 
flame just like a gas range, and a thirty- 
mile wind cannot blow it out. Finished in 
chocolate brown baked enamel, with polished 
brass tank. Made in several sizes from the 
One Burner Model at $8.50 to the Six Party 
Suitcase Outfit at $45.00. 

There's an oven, too, that makes it easy to 
have roasts and pastries while camping. Size 
12x12x11 inches, folding flat to 1I2x!Ix2 
inches for carrying. Price $4.50. 


Most good dealers sell Auto 
Kamp Kook Kits. If yours 
doesn’t, write direct. 


PRENTISS-WABERS STOVE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
4 SPRING ST. WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
New York Chicago Los Angcles 








New U.S. Navy Rain 
= $3.75 Prepaid 






















protect against 
ofthe bens watersheddi: 
ernment could find. 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. 
sticky like a slicker. 







































without one. 




















promptly refunded. 




















dds so much paw to country life as the convenience of electric light and power. 

ior every need. Years of service to ——s 

a that insures sevistestion or your money back. Write for our Electric it 
it Catalog No. 89F78 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. - ~ 


them and sold under a 
Ligh 





CHICAGO 





It will identify you. 





will keep you 3 in the hardest rain and 
¢ roughest wind. Made 

cloth the Gov- 
uit consists of 
Never gets 
Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
Send for one of these 
brand new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 


Mueller Distributing Co. 
209 Alamo Nai’! Bank Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 





Power 


Plan now for your vaca- 
tion in the 


Great North Woods 
and Lake Region 
of Wisconsin - Michigan 


A land of virgin forests, 
winding trails and sparkling 
lakes, where gamy fish are 
waiting to test your skill with 
rod and reel. 


The great out-o-doors coun- 
try—where you can camp, canoe, 
fish, hike over pine-scented trails 
or just loaf and get away from 
business and dull care. 


Write now for illustrated 
folder, “Summer Outings,” and 
particulars regarding summer 
train service and reduced vaca- 
tion fares. 


C. A. Cairns, P. T. M. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN Ry. 


FOREST AND 


Hudson River 


by Daylight 


ON’T miss it this year! —the 

most delightful inland water 
trip on the American continent. 
Inspiring views of lofty headlands; 
beautiful shore vistas; points of 
historic interest. A new thrill at 
every turn. And the chance to 
speed over cool, sparkling. waters 
on one of the famous fleet of five 


PALATIAL DAY LINE STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving”  “‘Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” * - 

“De Witt Clinton”’ 


Daily and Sunday service between New York 
and Albany; also One-Day Outings. Ideal route 
to vacation points North and West. Rail tickets 
accepted, New York to Albany and Albany to 
New York. Season to October 22. 


STREAM 


- 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Splendidly located hotels and 
camping sites. Exceptional oppor- 


Combined in ownership and 
management. ip re quiet 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 


pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yacht club privileges. 
On Beach and Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LEEDSand LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
The new Boardwalk =— of 
Haddon Hall will enable 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall to 
welcome 1,200 guests. 


% 
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Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier New York 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 


SPRING FISHING 


Mount Kineo Annex 
NOW OPEN 


Rates $4, Bath $5 per day. 
Boats, Guides, Outfits Available. 


SUMMER OUTINGS 


Mount Kineo House 


OPENS JULY FIRST 


RATES REDUCED 
DEFINITE POLICY TO ESTABLISH 
EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE. 


COTTAGES AND CAMPS FOR RENT 
J. W. GREENE, Mgr., Kineo, Maine. 


FLY FISHING 


For Small-mouth Black Bass from June Ist 
to 30th in 


SEBEC LAKE, ME., . 


is good, and by trolling with a live bait you 
can catch Land-locked Salmon every day in 
June. Good log cabins with open fire, bath- 
room, hot and cold water, and central din- 
ing-room. 

Outlying camps on other Lakes where fly 
fishing for Trout is good. 

A proper place to bring your Wife and 
Children. Good Guide’s Booklet. These 
camps are located in the exact geographical 
center of Maine. 


B. M. PACKARD & SON, P. 0. Sebec Lake, Me. 


Consulting Fishculturist 


Expert advice on all fishery matters. Angling 
waters examined and reported on in regard 
to improving the fishing. Specializing in the 
development of waters for Ouananiche and 


Steelhead trout. 
WILLIAM M. KEIL Tuxede Park, N. Y. 
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Occasionally a gun should be dis- 
mounted to clean out the mechanism and 
oil the inaccessible parts. The first step 
towards dismounting a gun, if it is a 
take-down arm, is to unscrew the barre] 
and then remove the butt stock. This 
will give free access to the interior mech- 
anism, and no unnecessary dismounting 
should be done unless it is found ad- 
visable to do so for the benefit of the 
gun. No attempt should be made to un- 
screw the barrel from the frame of a 
solid-frame arm unless in case of re- 
placing a barrel with a new one, as it is 
sometimes a difficult piece of work for 
the amateur to do safely. By using 
screwdrivers of different sizes and copper 
or brass punches, the work of dismount- 
ing can generally be accomplished with- 
out much trouble, but considerable care 
should be exercised to see that each part 
is replaced in its proper position. 


F,VERY sportsman who has two or 

more guns or even one good gun, 
should have a gun cabinet. The selection 
of a gun cabinet that is best suited to 
one’s particular needs is governed by the 
number of guns it is to hold, the furniture 
it is to match, and whether or not space is 
desired for reloading tools, fishing tackle 
or other hunting equipment. A gun cab- 
inet will not only protect the guns from 
dust and injury, but will provide a safe 
and attractive place for the storage of 
the weapons of the chase. If one is 
handy with tools, a satisfactory gun cab- 
inet can be made at home during spare 
time at little expense. 


Whenever a rifle is to be laid away for 
any great length of time, the writer has 
found that the plan of giving the gun a 
second cleaning and oiling on the fol- 
lowing day, is a plan that is well worth 
following if the weapon is to be preserved 
in the best condition. If the bore has 
been cleaned perfectly and coated with a 
good grade of gun grease, and grease is 
applied to the exterior metal surfaces, 
the gun can be put away in a dry place 
and it will be protected from rust in- 
definitely. 


While there are many things to be 
taken into consideration in taking the 
proper care of a rifle, the chief factor 
that must be dealt with is the prevention 
of rust on the metal parts of the gun. 
Rust is the rifle’s worst enemy and it 
does the least harm on the outside sur- 
faces of the gun where it is easily seen. 
When rust once gets a hold on the deli- 
cate bore of a rifle it generally comes to 
stay and can do a lot of damage in a 
short time unless its activities are ar- 
rested by rust preventatives. It makes 
no difference how many times a gun has 
been fired, only once or a hundred times, 
as the bore must be thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled within a few hours after the 
last shot was fired, or it will begin to 
take on rust. There is no remedy for a 
badly rusted or pitted rifle-barrel and the 
only alternative in most cases is to pur- 
chase a new barrel or discard the gun 
entirely and buy a new one. Therefore 
it can be seen by reading this article that 
the rudiments of rifle preservation are 
bound up largely in rust prevention. 
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TYING THE FRESH- 
WATER SHRIMP 
(Continued from page 254) 


tinsel—but it keeps well up in midwater, 
acting much the same as a thick-body 
wet fly. Though not intended for fishing 
the surface of swift water, it looks so 
tempting and life-like as it floats along, 
for a short time it might possibly be 
taken by trout as a shrimp castaway in 
rapid water from its proper environment. 
In deep-water lake fishing two or three 
can be placed on the leader fished in the 
manner of wet fishing, casting the shrimp 
just outside of weedy places and always 
allowed to sink and rest on the bottom a 
few moments either in lake or stream. 


FOR the benefit of those anglers who 
tie their flies a brief description of 
how to tie a shrimp may be of service to 
make this simple lure, for indeed the 
amateur in his first attempt at the fas- 
cinating art of fly-tying might well begin 
by making a shrimp by the aid of cuts 
here shown. 

With a one-inch English partridge 
hackle and several longer whisks-strands 
for tail, tie them opposite each other at 
the shank-bend with fine black silk (Cut 
No. 1). You then squeeze the cork tight 
and with green silk that is fastened by a 
slip knot you begin to wind very tight 
over the hackle which is gathered to- 
gether along the shank. You gradually 
loosen the tightness for shaping the cork 
to enlarge at the middle, and so on to the 
head which is again made tight. Then 
with the green silk left uncut, you next 
tie a slip knot with fine silver tinsel over 
the black silk; tie at tail-bend to wind and 
cover the green silk right to the hook- 
eye. Then take the green silk and wind 
thick enough to make a fair-sized head 
of green, leaving a little silver near hook- 
eye. The last work is to pick out the 
hackle from under the silver and green 
winding with a fine-pointed needle, the 
hackle then slips out to form the legs and 
arms of shrimp as shown in Cut No. 3. 

If the English partridge hackle feather 
is not available any speckled feather 
from the American grouse will suffice for 
the legs. If anglers desire a pattern tied 
by the author to copy from, they can be 
bought upon application through the 
Editor of Forest AND STREAM. 


DOBBERS 
(Continued from page 259) 


ANY of the cork floats we find now- 

adays in the shops are constructed 
of ground-up cork, moulded into shape 
with some waterproof binder or they 
may be made of cork rings cemented to- 
gether. We find pear, barrel or round- 
shaped ones and all sizes from the little 
fresh water floats to the huge fellows 
used at sea. The usual fastening is at 
the ends of the peg through the middle; 
the line is half hitched around the upper 
end or run under a collar and then car- 
ried down through a wire coil, ring, or 
spring clip at the lower end of the peg. 
This method is all right for the bamboo 
pole, but for the rod and reel outfit it 
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py to 9% 


Fishing and Hunting 


in the 


Canadian Pacific Rochies 


Large, gamey, Rainbow, Cut-throat, Dolly Var- 


den, and other 


varieties of vigorous 


trout 


abound in countless lakes and streams nestling 
beneath snow-capped peaks which look down 
upon country well stocked with grizzlies, moose, 


caribou, 
mountain lion. 


bighorn sheep, 


and 


mountain goat, 


It’s a real Sportman’s Paradise 


For full particulars write 


A.O.SEYMOUR_ 
{ General Tourist Agent 
| Canadian-Pacific Railway 


Montreal 


\ 
“en penn 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami 


Tl MAGAMI Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods Camp with 
every comfort in the heart of four million acres of 
virgin forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, 
Boats, Canoes and Launches, Bathing, Tramping. One 
night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
MISS E. ORR, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


RIVERSIDE RANCH 
CECIL J. HUNTINGTON 
Cody, Wyoming 
Fine Trout Fishing on Ranch. Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole, Bridget Lake, and Two 


Ocean Pass by pack train. Big Game Hunt- 
ing and Big Heads our specialty. 


SUN RIVER CANYON 


MONTANA 
The wildest BIG GAME district in the West: 
Elk, deer, bear. Five thousand ELK in 
canyon, Shots guaranteed. For further in- 
formation write NOW to 


P.O. Bex 1534 Great Falls, Mont. 
INDIAN MEADOWS RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, 
on the north fork of Wind River, in the 
big-game country. Trout fishing, horseback 
riding, camping trips in the mountains with 
pack outfits. Trips to Jackson's Hole and 
Yellowstone Park. Elk, Sheep and Deer- 
hunting in season. Write for rates, etc. 
T. M. BAIN 
Indian Meadows Ranch, Circle, Wyoming 


Saddle and Pack-Horse Excursion 
W. G. ADLER 


BANK OF MONTREAL, ASHCROFT, B. C. 


Reference: 


Speckled beauties to your heart’s con- 

tent — muskellunge, lake trout, pike, 

pickerel, small-mouthed black bass— 

““finest fishing in America.” 

Timagami Lake (Northern Ontario) with its 

1,500 islands and countless nearby lakelets 

and streams is an ideal place to camp and 

recuperate. High, healthful; no hay fever; 

no flies; no mosquitoes. 

RONNOCO HOTEL—at Timagami station, 

clean, comfortable family house. 

ACOUCHICHING—25 miles down lake, a 

real north woods camp with comforts of floored and walled 
tents, electric light and running water in each; hot and 
cold showers; clubhouse; caretaker, chambermaid, waitress 
service; daily boat and mail. 

Your choice hotel or camp. Excellent table. Bathing, canoe- 
ing, launches, hiking, games; dependable guides. Rates very 
reasonable. Bring the family. Only night’s ride (sleeper) 
from Toronto. Free booklet. A postal brings it. Write to-day. 


TIMAGAMI! FUR CO., Dept. 7, Timagam!, Ontario, Canada 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or 
ready for you at Sunset 
in the Mountains. 
reigns supreme. 

room, dancing, and all improvements. 


particulars. 
BEEBE & ASHTON 
Cranberry Lake 


REINDEER HUNTING—NORWAY 
Excellent sport on accessible private preserves, com- 
fortable lodges. Season opens August 25th; good trout 
fishing from July 10th. Ryper shooting. Apply sole 
agents: TBITTON & EVANS, 166, Piccadilly, London, 
England. Cables: “‘TRITTVANS—London.”* 


leasure-seeker, we are 
nn, on the largest lake 

Here game abounds and nature 
Small camps; fireplace; lounging 
Write for 


New York 


CAMPING 
FISHING 
HUNTING 


70 Mile House Post Office, Brown Meadows Ranch 
Cariboo Road, B. C. ae os 


Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND 2 rics :'ke dttper and Angie 
aradise for the Camper an 
Ideal Canoe Trips " 


The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 


all kinds of Fish and Game. 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


such ease as in Newfoundland. 
forwarded upon application to 


All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Americans who have 1 
say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and huntin; 
Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 


fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 
can be secured and with 


F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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25 - Calibre Regu- 
lation 7-Shot, Blue 
Steel, Handsome 
Automatic; accurate 
and reliable; highest 
grade material and 
workmanship; double 
safety attachment 
makes accidental 
discharge utterly im- 
possible; perfect grip; 
small, compact; you 
need this gun for 



























your protection. Reg- , 

ular value $22.00; SO DARD 
get one now, No. STAND. 

05, while tl x 

as AMMUNITION 















$25 Military Model 


Automatic for . $ 1 0. 75 


Just like they used ‘‘Over There.” A MAN’S gun, 
built for hard service. Shoots Standard ammunition. 




















-32-calibre, with EXTRA magazine free. A 10-shot 
gun, regularly sold for $25.00. Our price NOW, for 
-82-Calibre No. 205 while they last............ $10.75 


= IAI 
ott 


Truly, the most remarkable weapon 
made regardless of name, make or 
price; 9-shot; 2%-inch barrel; fin- 
ished in blue steel; checkered hard 
rubber grip; perfect lines; safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge. 
Regular $. 25-Cal., No. °705.. 
Value 32-Cal., No. 705-A 






LUGER 


G enuine 
erman 


-30-Calibre, 3%-in. barrel, 9-Shot 
Automatic, with automatic magazine 
ejector; the latest, best and most 


teliable pistol made. Safety attach- 
ment. Shoots American Ammunition. 


Ne 
Regular value, $90; Our Price, 30-Cal., No. 905, $24.50 


ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 


Order one of these specials NOW. Supply Limited. 
Mail Orders Promptly filled (Charges Prepaid) when 





accompanied by Money Order or Bank Draft, or if 
you prefer 
Pay Postman on arrival our price plus postage. 


Examine merchandise carefully and if not as repre- 
sented just return sam@ and get your MONEY BACK 
without any red tape whatsvever. Bank reference. 


EDWARD 


, Ss 
Import Trabdinc Corp. 


258 Broadway, Dept.5, NewYork City 


Tires With 500 Nail 
Holes Leak No Air 


A new puncture-proof inner tube, which in actual 
use was punctured 500 times without showing the 
loss of any air when tested by a tire gauge, has 
been-invented by Paul B. Coats, an electrical engi- 
neer of Chicago. It is inflated with air and has 
the same appearance,as the regular inner tube, yet 
it removes all the necessity of changing tires until 
the casings are entirely worn out, Cars using these 
tubes are making from 8,000 to 12,000 miles with- 
out removing a tire from the wheel. A wonderful 
feature of this new tube is that it can be produced 
and sold at about the same price as the ordinary 
tube. Mr. Coats has turned over all rights on his 
invention to the Milburn Puncture-Proof Tube Co., 
Dept. D-15, Milburn Bldg., 330-335 W. 47th St., 
Chicago, who wants to place these tubes in a few 
cars in your locality. They will make a very lib- 
eral offer to anyone who wishes to try them at the 
company’s risk, until] a distributor is appointed for 
your territory.—Adv. 








Forest and Stream Outdoor Pictures 


14in. x 11lin. 
cents each 


COLORED MOUNTED 
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Selected split bamboo tip, full a; 
selected split bamboo butt joint with 
solid satin cork grip of special Hed- 
don design, with forward grip. 
Extra heavy nickeled reel seat 
with hood at rear and Heddon 
Locking Reel Band. Improved / 
welted Nickel Silver ferrule / / 
and all metal handsomely 
ornamented. Closely 
wound with silk windings 
inthreecolors; putupin / 
attitioned greensatin / 
ag and serviceable 
aluminum case, 





























Known as “Jim 
Heddon’s Favorite.” 
ote or ea.,412 

t. am ee 
lengths - - | ‘ 
Sale Price, 

San 4] /RettBacketash Casting Reel, guaranteed not 
see $117 f fe backalan. Reel stope running instantly when 
ite water. a 
/ gener to caak tleetly every $ 9 

time! ‘0 thumbing 






necessary! Liberty Sil- 
ver, Ivoroid grip, ad- 
justable jewel 2 
caps. —— searing, 
capacity yardés 
Guaranteed for life! 


SEND NO 


Order right from this ad. Pay bai 
and postage on arrival. Money 
stantly if you are not satisfied. 


hi 
Write today for catalog of Guns, 
Tackle, Revolvers at cut prices. 


“Ir SouTH BEND MAKEs IT WE Have It.” 


FY! 








in price 
K in- 


' Anco Sales Co. ss. Chicago 





GENUINE 
GERMAN 
teas Model 


122 


CAL. 32cal. 13.95 


Less than half pre-war prices, 
Shoots standard cartridges. Con- 
venient to carry—lics flat in the et 
—perfect, ate oe » World’s Famous 
Luger 30 cal. 1.95. — Hand Ejector 
Revolver swing out cylinder 32 cal, 
$16.95. ll our guns brand new latest 
models 


VEU Se 


9 Shot Automatic 

















PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed or money promptly refunded, 

45 28 Cal. BLUE STEEL ARMY AUTO- 

© MATIC — 32 Cal. $10.45. Officers 

“= automatic, $8 safeties, 25 cal. $10.50. 

MILITARY TRENCH AUTOMATIC— 

32 Cal. 10 shot, extra magazine FREE, just like 
you used “over there’ $11.65, 


UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
141 Broadway DESK 878 New York City 
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_NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 


‘- 


i 



























Se Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
= valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 


eamp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
preserve trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books 
you can buy will give you the 
amount of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the open that 
get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs shown here- 
with. Mail your 
oder today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
| Newbury St., Boston. Mass. 
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won't do at all as, on reeling in, the 
float will fetch up with a bang against 
the end of the rod. There are many 
floats, however, in which this objection- 
able feature is overcome. In one form 
of casting float there is a little clip at 
the lower end that jams the line and 
holds it until a sharp jerk releases it 
and then the line slides through it as 
one reels in—a very good float, indeed. 


In another form of bobber the line 
passes up a hollow stem through a hole 
in the float. With this form one tries 
the depth and, deciding upon how far 
from bottom the bait should be, the line 
is allowed to run through the float and 
at the proper point it is stopped by tying 
a bit of thread around the line so that 
it cannot pass through the float. I like 
better to make a sort of slip knot that 
a. jerk will release. In any event the 
stop should not be so large that it will 
not pass through the guides. Another 
way to stop the line is to jam a tiny plug 
in the hole of the float against the line— 
a jerk upward with the rod will release 
it and the line may be reeled in, the float 
remaining at the tip and the line coming 
along smoothly through it. 


Of course floats are not always used 
to indicate a nibble or a strike; some- 
times, for instance, as in weakfishing, 
where shrimp are used we may pay out 
a hundred feet or more of line and if 
the current is not swift the bait will go 
to the bottom. Here a float is needed to 
buoy the line. Sometimes in trolling a 
float or buoy is needed to keep the lure 
at the proper depth. Haven’t you often 
used a chip or a twig as a means to 
float a fly or bait to just where there 
lies an old soaker and to where you can't 
quite cast for some reason or other? [ 
have, and it’s a good trick, too. 


De you ever “bladder” for pike or 
“jug” for cats? Well, bladdering 
for pike is float flshing, too. In some 
of the immense, lake-covered marshes 
lurk great, hungry pike and many the 
unlucky duckling or even larger water- 
fowl has disappeared with a squawk be- 
neath the surface gripped in the jaws 
of one of these monsters. 

In this form of fishing the fisherman 
starts out with his baited lines and, here 
and there in the reedy coves, he heaves 
them over, with a blown-up bladder bob- 
bing at the surface end. Talk about fun 
chasing from one tip-up to another on 
skates in the winter—wait till you chase 
a bobbing bladder. 

Jugging for cats is a similar game. 
Tightly corked jugs are the floats used 
to indicate the hooking of the mighty 
cats of the southern waters, and some 
fun it is, too, with these huge fellows; 
they are no kittens! Across the seas the 
natives play about the same game only 
they use sections of big bamboos for 
floats. T have myself chased a bamboo. 
I was fishing one beautiful moonlight 
evening with a long bamboo pole when 
it was torn from my negligent fingers 
by some monster fish—bass, eel or what, 
I never will know. My partner and I 
hastily hauled up the anchor and after 
the pole we went. All we could see in 
the moonlight was the butt end bobbing 
about. It would suddenly whizz off and 
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In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 
Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs,. reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting and fishing equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 


Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a reinittance of ten cents per word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 


We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks, 


Remittance must be enclosed with order, 


July classified columns close May $list. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E.4Oth St., New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES AND COINS 


——_—_— 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, AND 


German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 10c. 
Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 


———— 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 


half-dollar size 53c.; eagle cent and catalogue, 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Col. 


COINS, MEDALS, PAPER MONEY, 
stamps, almanacs, historical newspapers, engrav- 
ings, curios, 1922 catalogue 4 cents. Nagy, 33 
South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINOCULARS 


JUST RECEIVED, LARGE QUANTITY 
world’s finest 8X prism binoculars. Regular price 
$78. Special price $31.50. Write for pair on 5 
days’ free trial. Enterprise Distributors, 8 E. 
Third, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


eemencnsiginitsiehctlhpnatil ttn iateesidattani snainacaiiniaaie 
FOR SALE—1,600 BACK NUMBERS FOR- 

est and Stream, 1882-1918, Excellent condition, 

best offer. Sherman Church, Norwalk, Conn. 


SPORTS, HUNTING AND FISHING 
books. Send 3c. for large catalogue of Rare and 
Out-of-Print Books, Pamphlets. and Engravings 
relating to out-door life and pastimes, nature-study 
and kindred subjects. Franklin Bookshop, 920 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


seers cate teicher 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EX- 
perinece unnecessary. Particulars free. American 
Detective System, 1968 Broadway, New York City. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press syndicate, 520, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 


wanted for publication. Submit manuscript 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


ARE 


or 


FISHING SUPPLIES, LIVE BAIT, ETC. 


FISHERMEN—LIVE BAIT FOR FRESH 
and salt water fishing. Send for descriptive price 
list. Bait shipped parcel post. American Bait Co., 
10 South 5th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FISHERMAN—9-FOOT LANCEWOOD FLY 
rod, $3. Split Bamboo fly rod $5. Rods made 
and repaired. Hillpot, 7408 Lawndale Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DON’T DIG FOR WORMS. “WORMITE” 
brings them up quickly. No trouble. Carry with 
you. Sample ten cents in coin. United Supply 
Bureau, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOR lb&c.; CLEANING 
patches, just the right size for cleaning .22 cali- 
bre rifles and revolvers. Ideal Chemical Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


FOR SALE—MATCHED PAIR OF PUR- 
dey’s 12 gauge, fine condition $1200.; also Mann- 
licher Schoenauer rifles, 6.5, 8 and 9.5 m/m, at 
reduced prices. Sportsman’s Service Station, Ten- 

J. 


afly, N, 


FOR SALE—MAUSER PISTOLS, LUGER 
pistols, Mauser sporting rifles; the world’s best. 
Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Continued) 
FOR SALE—New 12-gauge 28” DOUBLE 


Hammerless shotgun by Nicholas Pieper, Liege- 
3elgium. Cockerill steel barrels, quadruple 
Greener type cross bolt, for smokeless powder, $45. 
Also N. Pieper .25 pocket automatics, A. 
Deakin, sole U. S. distributor, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder-horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FOR SALE—EIGHTEEN NINETY FIVE 
Winchester caliber thirty Army. P. R. Westover, 
Frugality, Pa. 


THREE HIGH-CLASS LONDON GUNS 
belonging to the estate of a well-known sportsman, 
one by Stephen Grant, hammer gun under lever, 
3l-in. barrels; one by James Woodward’s Sons, 
hammer under lever, 30-in. barrels; one hammerless 
James Woodward automatic action under lever, 29- 
in barrels, beautiful stock, exquisite workmanship 
and engraving; first-class condition. All three 
are 12-gauge stocks, 14% by 2% by 114. Price, 
$250. for the three. B. C., Forest & Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


1922 CATALOGUE, SWORDS, ANTIQUE 


firearms, powderhorns, flasks, molds. 4 cents in 
stamps. Nagy, 33 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


GUNS AND RIFLES FOR SALE. LET ME 
know your wants. Springfields, $30. Walter R. 
Reed, Windsorville, Maine. 


LIVE STOCK 


CHINESE RING-NECK, SILVER-GOLDEN 
Amherst, Reeves and Melanatus Pheasants. Wild 
Turkeys, Rufied and Sharp-Tailed Grouse and 
Northern Bob-White Quail. Eggs for Spring de- 
livery. E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED, WILD 
Mallards, $5.00 pair, 12 eggs $2.50. Black Mallard 
Eggs $6.00-12, English Callers, $10.00 pair, 12 
eggs $5.00, extra drakes. Duck Book, 2c. Wild 
Canada Geese. Ferrets for sale. Mail drafts. 
E. Breman Co., Danville, Il. 


DOMESTICATED WILD MALLARD DUCK 
eggs, $1.50 per setting. Lee Buchta, Kearney, Mo. 


FOXES WANTED. 100 YOUNG RED AND 
Greys. Ross Brown, McFall, Ala. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS. 
ting prepaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


LYNX, WILDCAT, COYOTE RUGS, HEAD 
mount, open mouth, lined, felt border, also num- 
ber prettily marked _calfskins. From ten to 
yw dollars. Write Roy Vail, Warwick, 


$3 SET- 


PHEASANTS, DUCKS, GEESE, SWAN, 
Fancy Birds, native and imported. Anything in 
a and animals. Charles C. Garland, Oldtown, 
Maine. ~ 


PHEASANT EGGS. I HAVE NOW FOR 
sale eggs for hatching of the following varieties: 
English Ring Neck, Chinese Ring Neck, Golden, 
Lady Amherst and Silver. All guaranteed to be 
from strong, pure-bred non-related birds. Full in- 
structions with each shipment. Wallace Evans 
Game Farm, St. Charles, Ill. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE. M. GANLOCHER, 
123 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, New York. 


RAISE BETTER RABBITS—HIGH-CLASS 
breeders for sale, $1.50 up. Are you interested? 
a 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


SILVER BLACK CROSS FOXES. EASY 
to raise, easy payments; pedigreed stock. En- 
close stamp for particulars. Books on Fox Farm- 
ing, $3.00. Todd & Moore, St. Stephen, N. B. 


LIVE STOCK (Continued) 


SILVER FOXES, INTERNATIONAL CHAM. 
pion—Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, 
Boston, 1919 and 1920, 19 ribbons and 6 cups; 
“Borestone Loami’’ International Champion. Reg- 
istered milch goats. Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, 
Onawa, Me., 701 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TARMAN’'S FUR FARMS, QUINCY, PEN- 
na., ranchers and brokers in silver fox, mink, 
marten, bear. Dogs, other pet stock. We ex-' 
change. Want gratlex camera. 


W AN TED—FOXES, PUMAS, BEARS, 
adult and young, any number, also other live ani- 
mals and birds. We buy and sell all classes. 
Charles C. Garland, Oldtown, Maine. 


WILD DUCK EGGS. I HAVE NOW FOR 
sale Wild Mallard eggs; also the pure bred small 
tame variety of English Grey Call Duck eggs. 
These are the celebrated W. E. decoys. Nearly 
every variety of wild duck respond to their soft, 
enticing call, Wallace Evans Game Farm, St. 
Charles, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—ONE KING FOLDING CAN- 


vas boat, sixteen feet, new, for oars and outboard 
motor, side canvas, air compartments and excellent 
Evinrude motor, all for $125.00 f. o. b. here. 
Also one fine practical roomy camping body for 
one ton Ford truck, weatherproof, with refriger- 
ator, side bed seats, electric lights, good as new, 
cost $400, price $150. f. o. b. here. H. O. Penick, 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 


WANTED—USED TWELVE-OZ. NINE BY 
tg ft. wall tent. O. W. Stroota, Mara- 
thon, Wis. 


WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY AND 
effectively from any lake, pond or river; write for 
particulars, Aschert Bros., 309 E, 36th St., 
Angeles, Cal. 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT, 12%-FOOT ROW- 
boat, 12-foot folding rowboat. Construction blue- 
prints 30c each. Wee-Sho-U Co., Western Mar- 
ket, Detroit, Mich. 

GUARANTEED TRAPPING METHODS; 
scent receipts. Walter R. Reed, Winsorville, 
Maine. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
OLD TINTYPES, DAGUERREOTYPES OR 


Faded Pictures of loved ones can be restored so 
as to produce beautiful enlargements and perfect 
iikenesses under our new process. Individual pic- 
tures may also be produced out of groups. Satis-- 
factory results guaranteed. Prompt work. Ro- 
anoke Photo Finishing Co., 507 Bell Avenue, 


Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FINE OLD MARYLAND ESTATES FOR 
sale. Lee Simmons, Adamstown, Md. 


FOR SALE—A NICE HOME IN THE BEST 
Partridge shooting section in Old Virginia. Any 
one interested write to Dr. B. F. Noland, Spencer, 
Virginia. 


<p chaidpagielibeneslenintanpecninniienstiingetiiaianaaitiinaticamiiaaitaaliiaai 

HUNTING CAMP FARM OF 250 ACRES, 
suitable for hunting camp. Seventy-five deer shot 
here last season near this site. Helfrick Agency, 
Allensville, Pa, 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE 
acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


TO RENT — FROM JUNE 15th — FISHING 
Camp—Karawather Lake region—24 hours from 
New York City—Accommodates four. Finest Bass 
and Trout fishing in America—Large Cabin. Open 
fire place—detached Kitchen. Ice House, canoe 
and t. For details write Chas. Meakins, Halls 
Bridge, Ontario, Canada. 


(Continued on page 286) 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


In transactions between strangers, the purchase price in the form of a draft, money order or 

certified check payable to the seller should be deposited with some disinterested third person or 

with this office with the understanding that it is not to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE PUPS. NOTED BLOOD LINES 
with quality. Satisfaction in the home, on the 
farm, or in the hunting field. Dr. Knox, Box 5, 


Danbury, Conn, 


icicles ice ILE 

AIREDALE PUPPIES BY WINNER OF 6 
Firsts, at 9 months; dam by International Cham- 
pion; $15 to $25. Police puppies, $40 to $50. 
J. Carnagey Farm Kennels, Belton, Mo. 


BROTHER HUNTERS OF MONTANA—IN- 
formation waxted about a Mr. Jones, of Montana, 
who sold me an Airedale through the H-T-T April 
or May 1914 or some farm paper. Reason: Want 
another Airedale of same strain. Pay for informa- 
tion. William Korb, Eagle River, Vilas Co., Wisc. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—THEIR COUR- 
age is the talk of two continents. Modern “qual- 
ity,” with the loyalty, nose, hunting ability and 
general usefulness of the old school Airedale. 8c 
stamps for literature and sales list. Lionheart 
Kennels, Victor, Mont. (formerly Anaconda, 
Mont.). 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S “LADDIE BOY” 
is an Airedale. I have nephews and nieces of this 
great dog. Attractive in the home, useful on the 
farm. Supreme in the hunting-field. Dr. Knox, 
Danbury, Conn. 


agate tsetse ini 

SOME QUALITY AIREDALE YOUNG- 
sters, $20 and $25. Will also,sell the dam, a first- 
prize winner the only time shown, cheap. Satis- 
faction or refund. Wm. Macaulay, Coggon, Iowa. 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


BIG ENOUGH AND STRONG ENOUGH, 
with a willing disposition to work in places that 
would give most dogs heart failure, places the 
Chesapeake dog at the head of the class as an 
Ideal Duck Dog. Write for list of members who 
have stock for sale. A. A, Felt, Secy, A. C. C 
130 Second Street, N.W., Mason City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—THE VERY BEST IN CHESA- 
peake Bay Retriever puppies. Small type spaniels, 
puppies. Cross-bred iredales and Chesapeake 
puppies. St. Bernard and Great Dane cross-bred 
puppies. Stamp for list. H. B. Davidson, Cla- 
rinda, Towa. 


GUN DOGS 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, DEPT. 18, 
of Berry, Ky., offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 

Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 

All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
alone to judge the quality, satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refunded. Write our Dept. 18 for one 
hundred page, highly illustrated, instructive, and 
interesting catalog for ten cents. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELLYN, 
Trish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 

ups, trained dogs; inclose 6 cents stamps for lists. 
horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
whelped April 24. Mike McKnight, Klanderricks, 
Rose Law. Puppies whelped February 12; Mike 
McKnight-Luttrell Patsey Malone. No better in 
Irish Setters. P. R. Luttrell, Alluwe, Okla. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREE ALSATIAN WOLF 
Dog Pups (male). Limited number, $125. Sire 
and dam from England. Write, Miss Pridham, 
Kelowna, British Columbia. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. REG- 
istered and best of Sabine breeding. $15 to $25. 
Maridell Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Strc.m. 


HOUNDS 


FOR SALE—FEMALE COON AND OPOS- 
- Hound, $15. Harold Birgstrom, Lindsborg, 
ansas, 


FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS, $30. BLACK, 
white and tan. Clarence Robillard, Massena, New 


York, 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
ontaed Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky, 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, IRISH WOLF- 
hounds, Trained Bloodhounds, Deerhounds, Fox- 
hounds, Illustrated catalog, ten cents. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


PURE BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 

, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walkers strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, New 
Florence, Mo. 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, 
grown stock and puppies. Ranch raised with best 
of breeding. Sent on approval. Geo. E. Hineman, 
Dighton, Kansas, 


SACRIFICE SALE — REDBONE COON- 
Hounds and Airedales. Guaranteed cold trailers, 
tree dogs and_ puppies, one-third price. Vance 
Martin, Ford, Va. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK 
and squirrel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, sent 
on trial. Catalog and summer price list free. 


Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dog. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, II. 


DOGS WANTED TO TRAIN 


, Md. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-two years experience in developing grouse 
and quail dogs. Excellent references; terms rea- 
sonable, A, E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


READERS—ATTENTION! 
CLUB MEMBERSHIP FOR SALE 


CANADIAN FISHING AND HUNTING 
Club. Controlling interest or memberships for sale. 
Membership limited. Moose, Bear, Big Trout 
abundant. 100 square miles. Furnished 12-room 
clubhouse, cabins, canoes. M. Bennette, 37 N. 
Tth St., Newark, N. J. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 


HUNTING AND FISHING—OPPORTUNI- 
ty for sportsmen for a hunting and fishing tri 
in South American jungles. _Address Forest & 
Stream, Box 111, 9 East 40th St., New York City. 


NOTICE TO TOURISTS—SPEND YOUR 
vacation on Big Game Country. Good Fishing, 
hunting and bathing. Registered guides. Five- 
ae ae from Toronto. E. Windower, Minden, 

nt., Can, 


THE HOMESTEAD, WHITE MILLS, PA., 
on the Lackawaxen River. Excellent table. Com- 
fortable rooms, Hunting and fishing (bass, etc.) 
in season, 


June, 1922 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published mon at N 
York, N. Y., for ‘Apral 1, 1922. _ 7" 


State of New York } ss. 


County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
T. H. Mearns, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the FOREST AND STREAM 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- 
gers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
9 East 40th St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., 
N.Y. City. x 

Managing Editor,, William Cruette, 9 East 40th 

t.. N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, T. H. Mearns, 9 East 40th 
St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 9 East 40th St. New 
York, N. Y.; William Bruette, 9 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.; C, A. Reed, 9 : 
New York, N. Y.; Norw : 
Pa.; George Bird Grinnell, oa ew 
York, N. Y.; Jay Hall, Pinehurst, N. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mo: gees 
and other security holders owning or holds 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None, 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two mary 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

T. H. MEARNS, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of April, 1922. 

[Seal] _ JEANNE VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 


Famous Big Game Books 


By WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMEN 
We have just located a supply of the famous 


Boone and Crockett Club ks. 

Edited by Theodore Roosevelt and Geo. 
Bird Grinnell. Price $3.50 each, postpaid. 
AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING 
HUNTING IN MANY LANDS 

TRAIL AND CAMP FIRE 

AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 
HUNTING IN HIGH ALTITUDES 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 
© East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE 10-POWER BRASS 
TELESCOPE 


Morocco Leather body. A_ masterpiece 
of French workmanship. Extra power- 
ful, yet compact. 5% ins. closed. Fits 
the coat pocket. Objects, persons, ani- 
mals 1,000 ft. away appear as if you 
can almost reach out and touch them. 
For hikes, tours, vacations or home use. Lasts a life- 
time. Pocket: 2 case included. Price, postpaid, $3.85. 


UNION flOVELTY CO., Dept. 20, Trenton, N. L 
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we went after it; we would see it sink 
and then we’d wait for a long time and 
see it at length way off somewheres 
ahead. Really it was uncanny, the way 
that bamboo eluded us. We’d approach 
it gently and I’d reach my hand over 
the stern as my freind backed me up to 
it—I’d just about have it when—plop! 
under it would go. Well, we chased that 
pesky thing for hours I think, but it was 
no use—it plopped under for the last 
time and, wait as we would, we never 
did see it come up again—I often wonder 
what was at the end of it. 
































FLOATS are not always used atop the 
water either, as you salt water ang- 
lers probably know, when the crabs are 
on the job, how to tie a cork above your 
bait so as to buoy the luscious clam, 
bunker or squid up off bottom, out of the 
way of most of those reaching claws. 
If you never have tried this and have 
cussed those pesky bait thieves, buoy 
your bait; you'll find corks aplenty on 
the beach and it’ll help a whole lot. 

I don’t know if there are any floats 
on the market made of balsa wood, but 
I had a lot of fun making them from 
this extremely light material—light as 
thistledown are these floats, even when 
varnished, as they should be, as the wood 
is porous. This should be good material 
for all sorts of fishing tackle, I should 
imagine, especially for hand grasps or 
where lightness in the extreme is desired. 

These were some of my thoughts as I 
loafed on the rip-rap and watched my 
float, my pipe smoke and the little white 
clouds floating in the air. 


A. F. Westervett, New York. 


HUNTING COONS IN 
MISSOURI 
(Continued from page 261) 


sections in these parts. Soon after 
striking the river bottom, “Rock” opened 
on a very cold trail about one-half mile 
ahead of us near the river, and started 
working down the river, crossing from 
one side to the other, with the trail get- 
ting warmer all the while. We followed 
as fast as possible through brush and 
briars, over fallen trees, through water 
and mud, until we reached the last place 
we had heard the dog. 

After listening for a while and not 
hearing the dog, we had about decided 
that the coon had won the race and had 
gotten away, when we heard a faint 
barking coming from almost a mile up 
a deep gulch. We lost no time in wad- 
ing across and getting to where he was. 
When we got there we found he had Mr. 
Coon cornered in a deep gulch under a 
shelf of rock where he could keep out 
of the dog’s way. We got him out in 
the open, and after a good fight he was 
killed and proved to be the largest one 
we had caught this year, weighing 26 
pounds. We decided we had a good 


hunt and started for home, expecting to 
return some other night to try our luck 
again. 


H. M. Crane, Mo. 
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Correct Feeding Is the Secret of 
A Happy, Healthy Dog 


There is nothing delights a dog so much as Spratt’s Dog Foods. 
They satisfy his appetite, they agree with him thoroughly. And it is only natural. 


Spratt’s have devoted 60 years to the production and perfection of various dog foods. 
Their name to-day is a household word in the Canine world. 


The best diet for big and medium dogs is Spratt’s Meat Fibrine Dog Cakes with a’ 
change to Oblongs (a new-shaped biscuit) once or twice a week: for small breeds, 
Spratt’s Midget Biscuits or Fibo (granulated dog food) as an occasional change. 


Try your dogs on SPRATT’S MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES and 


SPRATT’S RODNIM 


Write for samples, and send 2-cent stamp for catalogue “Doz Culture” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


St. Louis Montreal 


San Francisco 


Factory also in London, England 





English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 


Cure Mange 


on your dog quickly, surely, with 
Q-W MANGE CURE 
$1 per bottle postpaid. Stops scratch- 
ing on one application, dries sores, 
heals skin, cures the disease, grows 
rich new coat. Soothing, penetrating, 
healing. Wonderful hair restorer for 
humans. Twenty-five other famous 


Q-w DOG REMEDIES 


FREE DoG BOOK 


on How to Feed and Train Dogs. 150 illustrations 
of Brushes, Coat Slickers, Collars, etc. Send for it. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week, Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request, 


MAPLEsROAD KENNELS | y,Prws 
WAT CL ESE a, a 





of the best of breedin 
FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 





Mailed free te any address by 
the Auther 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Medicines} 129 West 24th Street, New York 









INSURE YOUR DOG 


The only policy issued that covers 
death from every cause, including 
Poisoning, Theft and Disappearance 


Consistent Rates—Prompt Service 


M. T. JAMISON 
Dept. F.S., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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“BUR-TEX’”? RUGS 8-POWER BINOCULAR 


The greatest Rug for the Summer Home ever put onto the market, in fact a a 
> . ° enuine 
for any home! from Front Room to Bathroom, but especially adapted in open, airy c ——— ; Lomara 
places, such as you find in cottages situated at the Lake or Seashore. “Bur-Tex” Se ee ey Re Prisms 
lays flat and stays flat. The wind does not blow “‘Bur-Tex” Rugs into a heap; they Binocular 
will not crumple or curl. | f ee 
“‘Bur-Tex”’ Rugs are easy to clean. extra- 


LOMARA PRISMA 


An ordinary carpet sweeper will accomp- = ai aan 
lish cleaning very easily and better than a broom. j lenses 

*“Bur-Tex” is guaranteed as represented, or money back. Ask your dealer for \iae ; re a 
“Bur-Tex” Rugs—if he can’t supply you, write us for color-card and prices. ; ; aoe: Sold ot 
BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. me WE vais, 
BURLINGTON, WIS. ie. aie 


Separ te 


RUG DEP’T. 


POINTERS AND~ 


Finished and Experienced Shooting Dogs. $150-$500 each 
BRED BITCHES A SPECIALTY 
$125—$400 each 
Handsome, Well Bred, High Class Puppies. $35-$75 each 


All dogs registered and guaranteed as represented. Write your wants. 


D. R. CAPPS - - Amite City, Louisiana 


= 
; as weli as 
“SETTER Si/lq bany 
‘ BY are simulta- 
neous ad- 
justment making instrument exceedingly accurate and 
very easy to manipulate; will not fog or cloud as or- 
dinary binoculars; finished in genuine morocco leather; 
—— 16 7 . oo 4%x6; closed 4%4x5. 
‘omplete with soli eather case and 
straps. No. 2605 $25.00 


BUSCH JAGDGLAS 
5-POWER FIELD GLASS 





Fishing Boating Motoring 


Why Burn? 


Why let the sun or wind burn you when 
fishing, or boating, or motoring, or doing 
anything else out-of-doors? Don’t wait till 
you’re blistered and burned. Prevent it! 
Noburn positively prevents sunburn and 
windburn! Have a bottle always on hand! 

.J Noburn’s a liquid. Quickly put on. Easily 

: washed off — hence not good for bathing. 
Yet you tan like an Indian. 


obur 


is aremarkable specialty. We make itin our 
own laboratories, and sell it only by mail. 
If you appreciate a quality article, guar- 
anteed, fill out the coupon below and mail 
with one dollar. Money promptly returned 
if Noburn fails to do what we say. 

up our credit and rating in Dun or in 
Bradstreet. For 89 years our word has 
been said to be as good as our bond. 

Strong, Cobb & Comparv, Cleveland 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY 

203 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1 for a bottle of 
Noburn. You agree to return the dollar on 
demand if Noburn fails to do what you say. 


OO ia 5 al ae nic cctsnmsenescnlienenssiieiiai = 
I a cissintneiocnniccs bsionsssttieninensiaaritbenecvipiois ie 
I icinccidiescnitesinn 


See first inside cover for 


BOOKS ON FISHING 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose, Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
POHIC 38976 serve. 
The Lion of His Tribe 
Wi 4 EDWARD D. GARR 


at Stud. A 
Producer Fee $40.00 Lagrange, Kentucky 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Dept. 5 


National Dog Food 


100% Food Value Thoroughly Cooked 
Wheat, Barley, Corn, Beef and Bone 
Strength-Giving Cereals and _ Invig- 
orating Meat. Cooked and Ready to 
Use. For All Breeds, Any Age. 


Sold to Satisfy or Money Back 
$5—100 Ibs. $23—500 lbs. 
Your Order To-Day Will Have Im- 


mediate Attention. Sample on Request. 


NATIONAL FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cots, Blankets, and General Sportsmen’s Equip- 
ment at reck-bottum prices, 


Write to-day for Free Catalog “F. & S.”’ 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 
238 E. 59TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cocker Spaniels *‘etee’bos: 


Suitable for show or field purposes. 
tl dog excels the cocker for the 
pry. sfoctionste, and faith- 
fal AA ve blacks, reds, and part- 
red. What kind do you want? 
We must have it. 
Nomid Chief Crow, A.K.C. 270059. 
at stud. Solid black. The son of a 
champion. Inquiries solicited. Ca- 
talog of Guns, Tackle ad, Cockers 
sent on request with stam 
KIRTLAND BROS. Bc co. 
96 Chambers St., New York City 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair for 

foxes raised from my stock. 

Three plans of purchase. 
Registered Stack Furnished 


- «= Troy, Missouri 


c.T. oes en EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


SILVER FOX 


BUY ALL YOU CAN RAISE 
7 81 for book of secrets for raising silver fox, and blue print 


of farm, ¢ 
21-3 wisn se,  ARDUFFUS, SILVER FOX STORE wew vorn,ocy. 


Both Puppies and 


Genuine Ger- 
man Busch 
5-Power Field 
Glass; superior 
“\ quality work- 


manship; ex- 
tra-powerful 
lenses (21 


lignes or 1% 
inches) pro- 
ducing great 
" magnification 
and sharp 
definition ; 
handsomely 
finished with 
genuine mo- 
f rocco leather 
' and trimmed 
with hard rub- 
ber; sun 
ade: weight 
20 o2.; size extended 5% in.; closed inches; 
complete with solid black leather case and $16. 50 
shoulder straps. Busch Model 10, No. 2505 


ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Order one of these specials NOW. Supply Limited, 
Mail Orders Promptly filled (Charges Prepaid) when 
accompanied by Money Order or Bank Draft, or if 
you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival our price plus postage 
Examine merchandise carefully and if not’ as repre- 
sented just return same and get your MONEY BACK 
without any red tape whatsoever. Bank reference. 


[Catalog on request] 
EDWARDS 
IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


Dept. 5, 258 Broadway, New York City 


The above is a Special Offer to Readers 
of “Forest & Stream’’ — Prompt Action 
is urged as the same may be withdrawn 
without further notice. 


SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT 
NON-SINKABLE 
Length 12 ft. Nested 69 inches 
Will fit on running-board of your auto 


Catalogue free, giving description and price 


THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
829-31 31st Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


It will identify you. 





